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CHRISTENING^tOBES FOR PRESENTS, 


2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 



BABIES’ 
HOODS, 
i GUINEA. 


BERCEAU-NETTES, 2 \ GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 


used in the business 


Sold by the Yard. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for tho 
“Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, l Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. Gd.; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1 i Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. Gd. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5* TO 8 GUINEAS 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

Guineas. 

Ev jrything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated foi 

Thirty years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 


W. G. TAYLOR. 



March , 1861. 


©rlct) /arm JUrootisn. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, 
and Reading Rooms, 

IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 



ARE SUPPLIED FROM 

SELECT 

WITH 


LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ON HIRE. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Fifteen Volumes at one time (all new) Five Guineas per Annum, 

AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 

COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every work of general interest in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and the 
higher class of Fiction. 

The Present Rate of Increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, consisting chiefly of Works of 
Permanent Interest and Value. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

509, 510, & 611, NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, 21, & 22, MUSEUM 
STREET, LONDON; 74 & 76, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
and 45, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. „ 

m. i. ' A 










ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


^ksIubushed^ Tamess. virtue. 

__ ^ 12 *. cloth letterc 


on the 1st of every Month, price 2*. «*. 

T B ! f T ^K^n^S,and 

the ttsif Design’and Manufaeture.^der the 

editorial superintendence of t • ; j ^lily- 

F.S.A. Each Part contains T*^*,*, 
finished Engravings o ’ A JoUBNA l 

Illustrations on Wood ^ which the 
is the only journal in the wormy , g gd _ 
Arts are adequately r ®P“ . t ' tlie Am a- 
dressed first to the Artist nert^o 
tear and Student, theu t public s 

and Artisan, and, finally, to the gener.j^ na _ 

endeavouring to lnteies ) veeularly, 

ture of its contents, butstnvmgaho.ieg y 

"BSTJSSSSSia 

jSTju-,— 

of the issue for 1861 will include. 

_*Vip Ea 


New Edition, price 12*. cloth lettered, 
with 10 Engravings on Steel, 


IU & - 

turner aisd ins 

of Painting. By John ' * kem- 

thor of ‘ Practical Hints, o 1< ^ lemoir b y 
hrandt and his Works, & £ 1 hor of < A 

PETEBCtJNNINaHAM,F>.A., 

Handbook to London, &c. 

Henry Murray, * .b.A. 


1 m. Artists and their Models, ny 

'■ IV. H?SSkeelnsea BythoEev.Enwann 

. V. F^n C Sd B En A gitsh n Se r r-stain,ng. By John 
Stewart „ By Theodosia 

VI. Modern Art in r lorence. j 

Trollope. of Great Artists. 

VII. Turning-points in the £iv Arts 

VIII. Full descriptive Notices oi au 
Exhibitions. 

^s*ss^r|w«~s,s 

• XI. Bri«sh B IrtSS? toir Style and Character, 
Illustrated. illustrated. 

xfli Visits to^ Art-Manufactories. By Ronr.ivr 

X1 Hu«t,F.E.S.,&c. Illustrated. 

&C. &c. 


New Edition, price 12 ** cloth lettered, 

with 14 Engravings on Steel, 

the Etching's 


riuuLiu^. - 

N«w lctt 

_All DAU 


muCTiat Sts on H*nu«- 


* PAINTING: ^ V 

from the Works of y ? R S Author 

thors. By JOHN Burn 1 ’painting ’ ‘ Rom- 

of ‘ Letters on LantoapaB 

brandt and his Works, ' MUBRA.T 

and with an Appendix, by HeNBX 

F.S.A. 


. ,. r &c. &c. 

auTn T prmZ°lnd miy £** !.fcio"p" 

1Z. IU. 6 d. each. 


1Z. IU. OU. cow*. 

tthTuTE 1 BR S a. FLETCHER’S 

T' BE guR D famiby devotion^ 

a sale of 60,000 copies md '* c ^ ' large 

rahle author to revise improve » 

the Work. It "TdinT rHvmn, a Prayer, 
Services, each ’“ cl “ . ? w ' itb appropriate 
and a portion ot Sc p Morning and 

Kcflections, being one * A f s0 a n 

Evening of “ Z v oTprayers for 

Appendix, staining a tmne^ot ^ ^ 

particular occasion . doth gilt, 

with 26 Engravings, puce -8s. cl ^ ^ 

This Work may be had m 
morocco bindings. 


** b,A * ios 6d. cloth lei 

Now ready, in ? e ™y.^° 3 ooEngravings on Wood, 
tered, Illustrated with 300 R B ^tpr 

1 \m W URiETI, AS BEDILE 

D VPOM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOl 
By Christopher ^nBotony, a! 

diments of Botany , Drawing Classes 

Master Sou 

ZSSts 

p ”“ 

of construction of all plants. 

Nowready.indemysvo prieet«.clo^ 

THE RtlUML^ ^ Ki 

1 B y Christopher Dress^ rf 

lud Art South Kensington Museum. D 

“rated with nearly 600 E^Stion to 

the most elementary details to the mor 

well as all the “ffSeiahy a Manual for 
vanced learner. 1 ..^A.rctenalons than th 
dents, making n0 !”£L le P m anner at comman 

S5iv5CSr&:S.- 

Council for Education, 


dings- __---— .,, v T anE. 

„ 0 „ tpt , 7E CITY ROAP, hND IVY LAMs. 
LONDON : JAMES S. VIRXBE, Ci 
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Bentley’s Standard Novels. 

To be had in Cloth gilt Sixpence above the Trices marked. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope .. 3/6 


RITA. An Autobiography .2/6 

THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.2/6 

THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW .2/6 

QUITS. By the Author of ‘ The Initials *.3/6 

THE VILLAGE BELLES . 2/6 

EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS.2/6 


Bentley’s Standard and Popular Works. 

Five Shillings each neatly hound. 

1. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The 28th Thousand. 

2. THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 4th Thousand. 

3. LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 4th Thousand. 

4. MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HER LITERARY 

LIFE. 3rd Thousand. 

; 5. HAYES’S ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY. With Map. 

6. JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 6 vols. 

Portraits. 30s. 

7. ELLET’S WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 

8. THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

5 vols. 41 Plates. 25s. 

9. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP 

WHATELY. 

10. STAUNTON’S FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

11. MARCO GRIFFI. By Mrs;. Wi:bb,^A uthor of * Naomi.’ 

12. THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By Mrs. Ellis. 2nd 

Thousand. 

13. CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs. Ellis. 2nd Thousand. 

14. SAY AND SEAL; By the Author of ‘ Wide Wide World.’ 3rd 

Thousand. With Illustrations. , 

15. PICHOT’S LIFE OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 

16. DR. MAGINN’S SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 

17. THE REV. HENRY POLEHAMPTON’S DIARY AND LETTERS; 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. ; 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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new publications. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

ESSAYS FROM THE <REVUE DES DEUX MONDES .’ 

.. - b y ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 

: .. : translated and edited BY LASCELLES WRAXAI.L. 

2-vols.-post 8vo. [/» a few days. 

sSr-iio 6 — 

Army —The Volunteers. _—.—o - — 


SERBSKI PESME; 

OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. 

BY OWEN MEREDITH. 

Fcap. 8vo. 


[March 1. 


PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING 
AND SKETCHING. 

• by captain drayson, r.a. 

With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo. L Tnis a V * 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; 

OR HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 

’ 1 vol. post 8vo. llnafeiodays. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

for schools akd families. 


BY A. E. POSTER, 

Late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. 

With Eighty-seven Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


[27iis day . 


---—U- 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE. 

BY CHARLES WILLIAM HEATON, E.C.S. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 4s. 


---- U - 

Walter White's Books of Home Travel 


POCKET EDITIONS. 

A TONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, AND A TRIP TO THE SCILL 
A ^^L^ Seld Ediln. Small post 8vo. With Four Maps. 

'A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition. Small Post 8vo. ^ ^ 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TJOUSEHOLD [MEDICINE, By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 

Demysvo. ^ [/„ the Press. 

HISTORY OE1 ENGLAND. From the Earliest Period to 

the Death of William the Conqueror. By J. A. St. JOHN. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[ In the Press, 

THE/TRAGEDY OF LIFE: Being Records of Remarkable 

I hases of Lunacy, kept by a Physician. By JOHN H. BRENTEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 

T [Aoiy Ready. 

EDUCATION IN OXFORD. Its Method ; its Aids ; and its 

Rewards. By JAMES E THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., sometime Public Examiner 
m Oxford, and one of the Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations. Post 8vo. 
Pr.ce 6s. cloth. [.Now Heady. 

NEW NOVEL, 

AG^S TREMORNE. By I. BLAGDEN. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

[Nearly Ready. 

T7GYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS AND MORAL 

JU ASPECT. By J. FOULKES JONES, B.A. Post 8vo. Price Is. 6 d. cloth. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 

^ HISTORY. With an Appendix, and Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern 
four in 1856-57. By the Rev. G. S. DREW, Author of ‘Scripture Studies,’ &c. 
Post 8vo., with a Map. Price 10s. 6c i. cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

TRANSFORMATION; or, The Romance of Monte Beni. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ &c. New 
Edition . l'cap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. With an 

A Introduction by hisJiLDEST SON. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Price 2s 6<f 
cloth. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By RALPH WALDO 

EMERSON, Author of ‘ Essays ,’\ ‘ Representative Men,’ &c. Library Edition. Post 
8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 

ALSO, 

A CHEAP EDITION. Post 8vo. Price One Shilling, cloth.. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TAVINIA. By the Author of ‘ Doctor Antonio 5 and ‘ Lorenzo 

Benoni.’ 3 vols. Post 8vo. Cloth. 


CHAKSPERE.- His Birthplace and its Neighbourhood. 

J ' K.WISE. With 25 Illustrations by W. J. Linton. Crown 8vo. Printed 
011 loned 1 a P er and handsomely bound in Ornamental Cloth, gilt edges. Price 75 . 6d .. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 t CORNHILL. 
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PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE LAST 
TWENTY YEARS- 


RE-ISSUE OF ‘PUNCH.’ 


In Volumes, 

5s. boards, uncut, 
Monthly. 



And in Double Vols.,, 
10s. 6d. cL gilt, 
Alternate Months.. 


Tj'OR several years it has been a source of earnest> inquiry- from 

correspondents in every quarter of the globe, r® of Srate 
commencement could not be had at a price within reac P , + Years . 

“ It is urged that, extending as it does-er 

changes of 

price would be most acceptable. . , ,. u nv p determined to re- 

P The Proprietors, influenced by these considerations, h d t M the 

issue ‘Punch’ from its commencement in 1841 to the ena 01 forgotten 

same time, feeling that many of the past ^ Sh i 

they propose to prefix an Introduction ^ perpetuating in its original 

Key to the events satirised or commented on .thereby F P f e throughout 
freshness the wit and humour which have made Punch so lamous s 

all lands. _ - 


In arranging this re-issne, TWO MODES OF ^HCATCOS 
in Monthly Volumes, each containing the Numbws for half ajw.p ^ 

with the edges nncut so as to enable the Numbers 

The other, in Volumes published every alternate m > .’ these Volumes will 

for a year, so that each year will form* d “ hn ?_J° , ' l vc ,. < p UNC ii ’ was commenced 

£ J^tSTfSK rfJi.'SS V& L .d. .«■ « -■ 


er n. .1 m. in .•»«»«• « SA'Tr.lhi'bi'iu 

will be continued regularly until completion. Orders will he received by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT THE~ PUNCH OFFICE, 


AND SOLD BY 

BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVER1E STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 

KECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister 

of Invere£k. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of His Time. The Second Edition. 
14S. 

T HE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI in the TWO SICILIES. 

By CHARLES STUART FORBES, Com. R.N. 12s. 

T ALES FROM 4 BLACKWOOD.’ Complete in 12 Volumes. The 

Volumes are sold separately, price Is. 6d., or in 36 Parts, price Sixpence. 

A NEW LIBRARY EDITION (being the Tenth) of ALISON’S 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the commencement of the French Revolution In 1789 to the Battle 
of Waterloo. In 14 vols., with Portraits, 10Z. 10*. 

CIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. Complete Library 

L/ Edition. In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, printed in a large and readable type 
Now publishing in Monthly Volumes. Price 5*. 17 vols. are Published. 

flEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. UNIPORM EDITION—Viz., 

AT SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. 12s.—ADAM BEDE. 2 volB, 12s.—MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 2 vols. 12s. 

W ELLINGTON’S CAREER; a Military and Political Summary. 

By Lieut-Colonel EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY. 2*. • , 

T HE COURSE OF TIME. By ROBERT POLLOK. A Cheap 

Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Foolscap 8vo., price 5*. 

P OETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. With a Memoir. A New 

Edition. 2 vols. 12$. 

CIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 

Edi 


S : 


Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24$. 

IR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON LOGIC. Edited 

by the Same. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24$. 

"VTARRATIVE OF LORD ELGIN’S EMBASSY TO CHINA. By 

J -1 LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, Price 21. 2s. 

H istory of France, from the earliest times to 

THE YEAR 1848. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Second Edition. Post 8vo. Price 9$. 

TjHGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Same. Third 

-Li Edition. Post 8vo. Price 7$. Qd. _ 

H andy-book on property law. By lord 

ST. LEONARD’S. A New Edition, enlarged. Price 3$. 6d. 

-MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. On a New Plan, 

i.TA embracing a complete development of the River-Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEX. 
MACK AY, F.R.G.S. Price 7$., pp. 712. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ONE OF THEM. By Charles 

Lever. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 
1 8vo. 15s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRA¬ 
VELLER. By Charles Dickens. Post 
8 vo. 6s. 

A TALE of TWO CITIES. By 

L Charles Dickens. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

THE MIND of SHAKSPEARE. 

By the Rev. A. A. Morgan. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

A PACKET of SEEDS, SAVED 

by an Old [Gardener. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the 

FRIAR: a Story of an Interdict. By 
T. A. TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. 12s. 

FILIPPO STROZZI: a Biography. 

By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Post 
8 vo. 12s. 

A DECADE of ITALIAN WOMEN. 

' By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 22s. 

The LIFE of FIELD-MARSHAL 

ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
By Charles Duke Yonge. With Por¬ 
trait, Plans, and Maps. Two vols, 8vo., 
cloth, 21. 

HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES 

of EDMUND BURKE. By Thomas Mac- 
KNIGIIT. Vol. III., completing the Work. 
20s. 


HISTORY. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS of the ITA¬ 
LIAN REVOLUTION : in a Series of Let¬ 
ters from Florence. By Theodosia Trol¬ 
lope. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ITALY from the 

ABDICATION of NAPOLEON I. By 
Isaac Butt, M.P. In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By 

F. W. Fairiiolt. A New Edition, with 
Additions, and nearly 700 Woodcuts by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW 

FAIR. By Henry Morley. With 80 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21 s. 


TRAVELS. 

OVER the STRAITS. By Louis; 

Ann Meredith, Authoress of “ Ou 
Home in Tasmania.” Post 8vo. With E 
lustrations. 9s. 

THE ISLAND of the SAINTS 

a PILGRIMAGE THROUGH IRELANX 
By Julius Rodenberg. Post 8vo. 9; 

ALL ROUND the WREKIN. B; 

Walter White. Second Edition. Po: 
8vo. 9s. 

NORTHUMBERLAND and th 

BORDER. By Walter White. Secon 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6<L 

CHAMOIS HUNTING in th 

MOUNTAINS ofBAVARIA. By Charli 
Boner. With Illustrations. New Ed 
tion with Additions. Post 8vo. 10s. 

KITCHI-GAMI : Travels roum 
LAKE SUPERIOR. By J. G. Kohi 
D emy 8vo., with Woodcuts. 13s. 

THE WEST INDIES and tin 

SPANISH MAIN. By Anthony Troi 
lope. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Pos 
8vo. cloth. With a Map. 9s. 

* Mr. Trollope manages to do pleasantly wha 
ever he attempts; but his real object in writir 
the present work is a serious one, and we have i 
thank him for a most valuable contribution to oi 

books of travel.If by means of Mr. Tro 

lope’s pleasant pages attention is turned to thef 
islands, and some encouragement is afforded to oi 
planters, the author may regard his book of travel 
as the most useful, if not the most brilliant volum 
which he has yet published.’—Times, January 6. 


POEMS. 

ELIZABETH BARRET*: 

BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKt 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18^ 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabet: 

Barrett Browning. Fifth Edition 
Fcap. 8vo. 7s. With Portrait. 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS 

By Elizabeth Barrett Brownin< 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S POET] 

CAL WORKS. Second Edition. Fcaj 
8vo. 16s. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Robei 

Browning. Two vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

LUCILLE: a Poem. By Owe 

Meredith. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS. BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

Biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, and William Pitt, con¬ 
tributed to the 4 Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 6s.: and 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ’ 

HUGH MILLER. 

Testimony of the Bocks, 27th Thousand. Old Bed Sandstone, 9th Edition. My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, 10th Edition. First Impressions of England, 6th Edition. 
Cruise of the Betsy, 5th Thousand. Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, 
5th Edition. Sketch Book of Popular Geology. In crown 8vo. vols., cloth, price 
7s. 6d. each. Cheap Edition of 4 My Schools/ &c., just out, price 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.B. 

The Gospel in Ezekiel, 25th Thousand. Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, 16th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6i. each. Pleas for Bagged Schools, 4th 
thousand, crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. and -3s. 

LAMARTINE. 

Blary Stuart; her Eventful Life and Tragical Death. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 
price 5s. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The Waverley Novels, various editions, Is. 6d. each and upwards; complete sets from 21. 2s. 
to 13/. The Poetical Works, various editions, 5s. and upwards. 

Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, and all Booksellers. 


“ The story of our ' lives from year to year.”— Shakespeare . 

On the 27th of March will be published, price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, 

THE FOURTH YOLUME 

OF 

ALL THE TEAR ROUND: 

CONTAINING PORTIONS OF 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS; 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

A DAY’S BIDE; A LIFE’S BOMANCE; 

BY CHARLES LEVER. 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF ARTICLES OF PERMANENT 
L AND CURRENT INTEREST. 

Published, also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 

26 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

AND BY 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHUBB’S PATENT SAFES-THE MOST SECURE 

AGAINST FIRE AND THIEVES. 

CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS AND 

STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 

CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-list Gratis and Post-Free. 

CHUBB & SON, 

57 St.Paul's Churchyard, London; 28 Lord Street,Liverpool; 

16 Market Street, Manchester; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


EPPS’S 

HOMEOPATHIC COCOA. 


T HE delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 

power of this Preparation, have procured its general adoption as 

A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Sold in i lb., J lb., and 1 lb. Packets, at Is. Qd. per lb., by Grocers. 

EACH PACKET IS LABELLED 

JAMES EPPS, HOMOEOPATHIC CHEMIST, LONDON. 



NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U N WIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
\ simple in application, and satis- 
" factory in the result. 

'in cases at 5 s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS . _ 

TTAIR5YEING ROOMS.—UNWIN 
Jtl and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. ___ 

-fTEATliG’S PALE COD LIVER 

J\_i IOIL from Newfoundland, analyzed, reported 
"and recommended by Professors Taylor and 
Thomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas s Hospitals, 
who, in accordance with Pereira, say, that the 
finest oil is that which is most devoid ot colour, 
odour and flavour ’—characters this will be found to 
possess This valuable medicine, being so exten¬ 
sively prescribed by the most eminent ot the 
faculty, Mr. Keating can with the greatest confi¬ 
dence place it before the public. Sold in half-pints, 
Is. Gd. : pints, 2s. Gd. ; quarts, 4s. Gd. ; five-pmt 
bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure, by Thomas 
Keating, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. _ 


KEATING’S 

COUGH LOZENGES. 


* SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 

for COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient 
Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they 
are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful in¬ 
gredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. lid., and Tins. 
2s 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keat¬ 
ing, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Retail by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN, 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, AND SINGERS. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Sir —I have much pleasure in recommending 
>ur 'Lozenges to those who may he distressed with 
oarseness. They have afforded me relief on 
vcral occasions when scarcely able to sin# from 
ie effects of Catarrh. I think they would be 
jry useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 

rators. . .... ,, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

THOMAS FRANCIS, 

To Mr. Keating, v Vicar ChoraL 
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FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Complete in Two Vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s.,' 

A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. 

Dy H. T. STAINTON, Editor of ‘The Entomologist’s Annual.’ 


This, work contains descriptions of nearly 2000 species, interspersed with observations 
on their peculiarities and times ot appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more than 200 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price Half a Crown, 

'J'HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL FOR 1861. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


POPULAE BOOKS AT POPULAR, 
PEICES. 

Antonina; or, the Fall of Eome. Ey Wilkie 

Collins, Author of * The Woman in White,’ &c. 
New Edition, in one volume, post 8vo. Steel 
Frontispiece by II. K. Browne. 5s. 

The Eye-Witness of Many Wonderful 

U, Things. By C. Allstox Collins, Esq. With an 
Engraving on Steel by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 
Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

With an Illustration by John Gilbert. Uniform 
with the above. {Shortly.) 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Author of the 

* Autocrat at the Breakfast Table.’ New Edition. 
Fcap. ‘3s. 6(7. 

My Lady Ludlow, and other Tales. By 

Mrs. Gaskell. Comprised in * Bound the Sofa.’ 
With an Illustration by John Gilbert. Fcap. 
cloth. {Shortly.) 

The Minister’s Wooing. By Mrs. H. B. 

•Stowe, Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 2s. 6 d .; 
or, with 14 Illustrations by Phiz, 7s. 6 d. 

Tales and Sketches of New England Life. 

. By the same Author. Fcap., cloth, with Portrait 
on Steel, price 2s. 6 d .; or. Cheaper Edition, Is. 

Mabel Vaughan. By Miss Cummins, 

Author of the * Lamplighter.’ Pldited by Mrs. 
f . Gaskell. Cloth, 3s. 6 d. ; Cheap Edition, Is. 6 d. 

El Fureidis: a Tale of Mount Lebanon, 

and the Christian Settlements in Syria. By the 
same Author. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6 d .; or, Superior 
Editiou, 2 vols., 10s. 6<Z. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito 

Shore. By E. G. Squier, Esq., Author of 
‘Travels in Central America.’ 12mo. hoards, 
Illustrated Cover. Third Edition, price. Is. 0t7. 

* A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular 
beauty.’— Daily News. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller: a 

Companion for Emigrants, Traders, Travellers, 
Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains 
and Prairies. By Captain R. B. Makcev. Illus¬ 
trated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6(7. 

* * This is a real, carefully executed collection of 
Information and experiences, the which every one 
■who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z .It is not only valuable to 

the special traveller, but fascinating to the general 

reader.The author is as full of matter as 

any old sailor who has sailed four times round the 
world.’— Athenaeum. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Lud- 
gate Hill. : 


THE LIFE, OPINIONS, and 

WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON. By 
Thomas Keigiitley. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKE- 

SPERE: Illustrated in a Philological Com¬ 
mentary on his Tragedy of Julius Caesar. 
By George Lillie Craik, Professor of 
History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 5s. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Use 
of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. By George L. 
Craik. Fourth Edition. PostSvo. 2 s, 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of PROGRESS 

in HUMAN AFFAIRS. By Henry James 
Slack. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CASTLE RICHMOND; a Novel. 

By Anthony Trollope. In three vols. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 

THE PHILOSOPHY and HIS¬ 
TORY of CIVILISATION. By Alex¬ 
ander Alison. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

TOBACCO; its History and Asso¬ 
ciations. 7 By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
With 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

THE ORDEAL of RICHARD 

FEVERELL: a History of a Father and 
Son. By George Meredith. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

THE WHIST - PLAYER: The 

Laws and Practice of Short Whist. Ex¬ 
plained and Illustrated by Colonel Blyth. 
With numerous Diagrams printed in colours. 
Imp. 16mo. Second Edition. 5s. 

FABLES and FAIRY TALES. 

By Henry Morley. With 30 Ulustra- 
# tions by Charles Bennett. Post 8vo. 5s. 

OBERON’S HORN; a Book of 

Fairy Tales. By Henry Morley. Illus¬ 
trated by C. H. Bennett. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH G-IIjLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of tlie Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure 

universal preference. 

For General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.—FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Bane Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracecliurcli Street, E.C. 


NO MORE MEDICINE 

For Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Debility, Cough, Asthma , Consumption, Habitual Con¬ 
stipation, Palpitation, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, 

Acidity , Iiheumatism, Gout, &c. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH RESTORING 

ARABIC A PO0D 


T> EMOVES effectually the above complaints and their consequences. At about a penny per meal it 
_LV saves fifty times its cost in Medicines, and restores perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound and 
refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled, without 
any of the uncertainties, annoyances, and ruinous expences incurred by Medicine, Cod Liver Oil, or visits 
to distant climates. __ __ _ 

Certificate No. 36,418.—‘We find it the safest remedy.’—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.Pv.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. 
Shorland, and Dr. Campbell. We quote a few out of 50,000 CuresCure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the 
Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies: ‘I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta 
Arabica Food. Stuart de Decies.’—No. 42,612. Dr. Wurzer’s Testimonial: ‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 
Du Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in 
many cases, all kind of medicines. It is particularly useful in a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, 
bowel complaints, affections of the kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel, inflammatory irritation' 
and cramp of the urethra, of the kidneys and bladder, and hemorrhoids. This really invaluable remedy 
isj employed with the most satisfactory result, not only in bronchial and pulmonary complaints where 
irritation and pain are to be removed, hut also in pulmonary and bronchial consumption, in which it 
counteracts effectually the troublesomeness of cough; and 1 am enabled with perfect truth to express the 
conviction that Du Parry's Revalenta Arabica is adapted to the cure of incipient hectic complaints and 
consumption. Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine, and Practical M.D. in Bonn.’—Cure No. 49,832. 

• Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cotigh, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiting. Maria Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’— 
Cure 52,087. Field-Marshal the Duke of Pluskow, of a gastric inflammation of the stomach.—Cure No. 
51,614. Baron de Polentz, Prefect of Langenau, of many years’ horrible sufferings of the nerves, and an 
obstinate constipation.—Similar testimonials from many thousand other respectable parties, who will 
cheerfully answer any inquiry. _ . . 

Sold in Canisters, 1 lb. 2s. 9 d .; 2 lb. 4s. 6 d .; 12 lb. 22s.; 24 lb. 40s. The 12 lb. and 24 lb. Canisters 
carriage free, on receipt of Post Office Order, by Barky du Barry and Co., 77, Regent Street, London : 
Fortxum, Mason, and Co., 182, Piccadilly; Arbis, 60, Gracecliurch Street; also at 63 and 150 Oxford 
Street: 229 and 330 Strand; 4, Cheapside, London ; 127, High Holborn ; 15, Finsbury Pavement; Petty 
Wood and Co., and Phillips and Co., Harvey, Notting Hill; and through all Grocers and Chemists. 
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Under the 
Patronage 
of 

Royalty, 


and tho 
Aristocracy 
of 

Eitropc. 



EOWLANBS 


---HfEACJASSAIS, ©IS, 

possesses wonderfully nourishing powers for promoting the growth restoration nnri w „ 

Human Hair. It prevents it from falling offer turning nSl? 8 » 

makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and gtesy For children it is esneclallv a , nd D ? ndn . ff - a ? (1 

basis of a beautiful head oFtair. Priced. fcZ.; 7a.; 10a, SSSSjTSSSVS pXuie^ 


ROWLANDS’ XALYDOR. 

This Eoyally patronised and Ladies’esteemed Specific exerts the most soothimr coolinrr nnrtwn* 

action on the skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discolorations and other l? S 

and renders the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming.-Price 4s. 6 d. and 8s S per bottlf CutaUe ° US Vls,tatl0U3 ' 

EOW1AMS’ ODWTO. 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, ? 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in preserving ^ .. 

strengthening the Gums and in giving a delicate fragrance to the B?eath. Ii 8 ^ lj 

Md *™ s tte Enamei,rwh^^rt?a e 


Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers 

Ask for ROWLAND'S ” Articles, and beware of Spurious Imitations. 


SANG-STER’S 

Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. ; 

The well-known Alpaca Umbrella, of which 
the annual sale exceeds 500,000, may be 
obtained of all Umbrella Dealers in the 
Kingdom, and of the Patentees, 

w. & J. SANGSTER,: 

140 Regent Street. 10 Royal Exchange. 

94 Fleet Street. 75 Cheapside. 

Shipping Orders for Umbrellas and Sun Shades for Hot 
Jlimates, executed on the Lowest Terms, at their Wholesale 
/Varehouse, 



75 CHEAPSIDE 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, 
AND SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 


No. 307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The chief aim of the Proprietor of this Establishment is to offer to the Public the 
GREATEST FACILITY for the immediate perusal of the 

NEW PUBLICATIONS in 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, Ml GERMAN LITERATURE, 

to ensure which every New Work of general interest is placed in the Collection the day ii 

issues from the Press, in large Numbers, and fresh Copies to [any extent are addec 
as the demand increases. 

The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public [taste in the selection of Books 
and in all cases the demand will regulate the supply: no Book (excepting an utterly bad one' 
will ever be excluded. 

THE STANDARD COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN WORKS, 

Including every Work of interest, daily accumulating since 1786, offers facilities foi 
reference and study not attainable in Collections of later formation. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

Family Subscriptions, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, &e., from TWC 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the supply desired. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on Application. 


DUPLICATES. 

In consequence of the very liberal supply of New Books to this Library, the Surplus Copie: 
are offered to Subscribers, as soon as the first demand has a little subsided, at prices varying 
from half to one-third the published prices. 

*** The Monthly List of * CHEAP BOOKS * now ready for March. 

Also the Annual ‘ ADDENDA TO THE CATALOGUE' for 1860. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AEE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

All the Magazines and Reviews—English and Foreign. 

A Catalogue of * Selections ’ from the Stock of 1 Rare and Curious Books,’ in the finesl 
possible condition, now ready. 

V A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, &c. 

307 Regent Street. Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
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JONAS BROOK 



AND BROTHERS, 


MELTHAM MILLS, near HUDDEKSFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS s SEWING COTTON 

CROCHET AND EMBROIDERING, 


<©ntg §\[M 

at tljc 

S’ondou 

(Exhibition, 1851. 



BROOK’S 

PATENT GLACE, 

SATIN FINISH. 



©nig 

Jirst-Class |)ri 
at % 

(Mitotioit, 1855. 



BROOK’S 

PATENT 

SIX CORD, 

SOPT PINISH. 


Brook’s Patent Glace Thread, in White, Black, and Colors. 

The extraordinary strength, smoothness, and durability, obtained by this invention has 
secured for it great popularity, and it is consequently much imitated in inferior qualities. 

Messrs. J. B. & Bros, request their friends and the public to bear in mind that when 
they purchase this Cotton, they should take especial care to notice that it is labelled 
BROOK’S Patent Glace Thread, with their Crest (a GOAT’S HEAD), as the words “Glace ” 
and “ Patent Glace” do not otherwise denote that it is of their manufacture. 

Brook's Patent Six-Cord will be found of very superior quality, and 

is strongly recommended wherever a SOFT COTTON is preferred. 

For SEWING MACHINES, use Brook’s Glace for Upper Thread, and Brook’s Six-Cord 
for Under Thread. 

In consequence of the many piracies of trade marks, Messrs. J. Brook & Bros, 
have determined to rely solely on their Name and Crest , a 

“GOAT’S HEAD/’ as their Trade Mark. 

All BROOK’S Cottons are guaranteed to measure the 
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lengths indicated on 
100, 200; 250, 



their Tickets, 
and 500 yards. 
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CIIAPTEB I. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT ORLEY FARM CASE. 

It is not true that a rose by any other name will smell as sweet. 
Were it true, I should call this story ‘ The Great Orley Farm Case.’ 
But who would ask for the ninth number of a serial work bur- 
thened with so very uncouth an appellation ? Thence, and there¬ 
fore,—Orley Farm. 

I say so much at commencing in order that I may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining that this book of mine will not be devoted in 
any special way to rural delights. The name might lead to the 
idea that new precepts were to be given, in the pleasant guise of a 
novel, as to cream-cheeses, pigs with small bones, wheat sown in 
drills, or artificial manure. No such aspirations are mine. I make 
no attempts in that line, and declare at once that agriculturists 
will gain nothing from my present performance. Orley Farm, my 
readers, will be our scene during a portion of our present sojourn 
together, but the name has been chosen as having been intimately 
connected with certain legal questions which made a considerable 
stir in our courts of law. 

It was twenty years before the date at which this story will be 
supposed to commence that the name of Orley Farm first became 
known to the wearers of the long robe. At that time had died an 
old gentleman, Sir Joseph Mason, who left behind him a landed 
estate in Yorkshire of considerable extent and value. This he be¬ 
queathed, in a proper way, to his eldest son, the Joseph Mason, Esq., 
of our date. Sir Joseph had been a London merchant; had made 
his own money, having commenced the world, no doubt, with half 
a crown; had become, in turn, alderman, mayor, and knight; and 
in the fulness of time was gathered to his fathers. He had pur¬ 
chased this estate in Yorkshire late in life—we may as well 
become acquainted with the name, Groby Park—and his eldest 
son had lived there with such enjoyment of the privileges of an 
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English, country gentleman as he had been able to master for him¬ 
self. Sir Joseph had also had three daughters, full sisters of Joseph 
of Groby, whom he endowed sufficiently and gave over to three 
respective loving husbands. And then shortly before his death, 
three years or so, Sir Joseph had married a second wife, a lady 
forty-five years his junior, and by her he also left one son, an infant 

only two years old when he died. 

For many years this prosperous gentleman had lived at a small 
country house, some five-and-twenty miles from London, called 
Orley Farm. This had been his first purchase of land, and he had 
never given up his residence there, although his wealth would 
have entitled him to the enjoyment of a larger establishment. On 
the birth of his youngest son, at which time his eldest was nearly 
forty years old, he made certain moderate provision for the infant, 
as he had already made moderate provision for his young wife; 
but it was then clearly understood by the eldest son that Orley 
Farm was to go with the Groby Park estate to him as the heir. 
When, however, Sir Joseph died, a codicil to his will, executed 
with due legal formalities, bequeathed Orley Farm to his youngest 
son, little Lucius Mason. 

Then commenced those legal proceedings which at last developed 
themselves into the great Orley Farm Case. The eldest son con¬ 
tested the validity of the codicil; and indeed there were some 
grounds on which it appeared feasible that he should do so. This 
codicil not only left Orley Farm away from him to baby Lucius, 
but also interfered in another respect with the previous will. It 
devised a sum of two thousand pounds to a certain Miriam Usbech, 
the daughter of one Jonathan Usbech who was himself the attorney 
who had attended upon Sir Joseph for the making out of this very 
will, and also of this veiy codicil. This sum of two thousand 
pounds was not, it is true, left away from the surviving Joseph, 
but was to be produced out of certain personal property which had 
been left by the first will to the widow. And then old Jonathan 
Usbech had died, while Sir Joseph Mason was still living. 

All the circumstances of the trial need not be detailed here. It 
was clearly proved that Sir Joseph had during his whole life 
expressed his intention of leaving Orley Farm to his eldest son ; 
that he was a man void of mystery, and not given to secrets in his 
money matters, and one very little likely to change his opinion on 
such subjects. It was proved that old Jonathan Usbech at the 
time in w T hich the will was made was in very bad circumstances, 
both as regards money and health. Plis business had once not been 
bad, but he had eaten and drunk it, and at this period was feeble and 
penniless, overwhelmed both by gout and debt. He had for many 
years been much employed by Sir Joseph in money matters, and it 
was known that he was so employed almost up to the day of his 
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death. The question was whether he had been employed to make 
this codicil. 

The body of the will was in the handwriting of the widow, as 
was also the codicil. It was stated by her at the trial that the 
words were dictated to her by Usbech in her husband’s hearing, 
and that the document was then signed by her husband in the 
presence of them both, and also in the presence of two other per¬ 
sons—a young man employed by her husband as a clerk, and by a 
servant-maid. These two last, together with Mr. Usbech, were the 
three witnesses whose names appeared in the codicil. There had 
been no secrets between Lady Mason and her husband as to his 
will. She had always, she said, endeavoured to induce him to 
leave Orley Farm to her child from the day of the child’s birth, and 
had at last succeeded. In agreeing to this Sir Joseph had explained 
to her, somewhat angrily, that he wished to provide for Usbech’s 
daughter, and that now he would do so out of moneys previously 
intended for her, the widow, and not out of the estate which would 
go to his eldest son. To this she had assented without a word, and 
had written the codicil in accordance with the lawyer’s dictation, 
he, the lawyer, suffering at the time from gout in his "hand. Among 
other things Lady Mason proved that on the date of the signatures 
Mr. Usbech had been with Sir Joseph for sundry hours. 

Then the young clerk was examined. He had, he said, wit¬ 
nessed in his time four, ten, twenty, and, under pressure, he con¬ 
fessed to as many as a hundred and twenty business signatures on 
the part of his employer, Sir Joseph. He thought he had witnessed 
a hundred and twenty, but would take his oath he had not wit¬ 
nessed a hundred and twenty-one. He did remember witnessing 
a signature of his master about the time specified by the date of the 
codicil, and he remembered the maid-servant also signing at tho 
same time. Mr. Usbech was then present; but he did not remem¬ 
ber Mr. Usbech having the pen in his hand. Mr. Usbech, he 
knew, could not write at that time, because of the gout; buthe 
might, no doubt, have written as much as his own name. He 
swore to both the signatures—his own and his master’s; and in 
cross-examination swore that he thought it probable that they 
might be forgeries. On re-examination he was confident that his 
own name, as there appearing, had been written by himself; but 
on re-cross-examination, he felt sure that there was something 
wrong. It ended in the judge informing him that his word was 
worth nothing, which was hard enough on the poor young man, 
seeing that he had done his best to tell all that he remembered! 
Then the servant-girl came into the witness-box. She was sure it 
was her own handwriting. She remembered being called in to 
write her name, and seeing the master write his. It nad all been 
explained to her at the time, but she admitted that she had not 
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understood the explanation. She had also seen the clerk write his 
name, but she was not sure that she had seen Mr. Usbech write. 
Mr. Usbech had had a pen in his hand; she was sure of that. 

The last witness was Miriam Usbech, then a very pretty, simple 
girl of seventeen. Her father had told her once that he hoped Sir 
Joseph would make provision for her. This had been shortly before 
her father’s death. At her father’s death she had been sent for to 
Orley Farm, and had remained there till Sir Joseph died. She had 
always regarded Sir Joseph and Lady Mason as her best friends. 
She had known Sir Joseph all her life, and did not think it unnatural 
that he should provide for her. She had heard her father say more 
than once that Lady Mason would never rest till the old gentleman 
had settled Orley Farm upon her son. 

Not half the evidence taken has been given here, but enough 
probably for our purposes. The will and codicil were confirmed, 
and Lady Mason continued to live at the farm. Her evidence was 
supposed to have been excellently given, and to have been conclu¬ 
sive. She had seen the signature, and written the codicil, and could 
explain the motive. She was a woman of high character, of great 
talent, and of repute in the neighbourhood; and, as the judge 
remarked, there could be no possible reason for doubting her word. 
Nothing also could be simpler or prettier than the evidence of 
Miriam Usbech, as to whose fate and destiny people at the time 
expressed much sympathy. That stupid young clerk was responsible 
for the only weak part of the matter ; but if he proved nothing on 
one side, neither did he prove anything on the other. 

This was the commencement of the great Orley Farm Case, and 
having been then decided in favour of the infant it was allowed to 
slumber for nearly twenty years. The codicil was confirmed, and 
Lady Mason remained undisturbed in possession of the house, 
acting as guardian for her child till he came of age, and indeed for 
some time beyond that epoch. In the course of a page or two I 
shall beg my readers to allow me to introduce this lady to their 
acquaintance. 

Miriam Usbech, of whom also we shall see something, remained 
at the farm under Lady Mason’s care till she married a young 
attorney, who in process of time succeeded to such business as her 
father left behind him. She suffered some troubles in life before 
she settled down in the neighbouring country town as Mrs. Dock- 
wrath, for she had had another lover, the stupid young clerk who 
had so villainously broken down in his evidence; and to this other 
lover, whom she had been unable to bring herself to accept, Lady 
Mason had given her favour and assistance. Poor Miriam was at 
that time a soft, mild-eyed girl, easy to be led, one would have said ; 
but in this matter Lady Mason could not lead her. It was in vain 
to tell her that the character of young Dockwrath did not stand 
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high, and that young Kenneby, the clerk, should be promoted to 
all manner of good things. Soft and mild-eyed as Miriam was, 
Love was still the lord of all. In this matter she would not be 
persuaded; and eventually she gave her two thousand pounds to 
Samuel Dock wrath, the young attorney with the questionable 
character. 

This led to no breach between her and her patroness. Lady 
Mason, wishing to do the best for her young friend, had favoured 
John Kenneby, but she was not a woman at all likely to quarrel on 
such a ground as this. ‘ Well, Miriam,’ she had said, ‘ you must 
judge for yourself, of course, in such a matter as this. You know 
my regard for you.’ 

‘ Oh yes, ma’am,’ said Miriam, eagerly. 

‘ And I shall always be glad to promote your welfare as Mrs. Dock- 
wrath, if possible, I can only say that I should have had more 
satisfaction in attempting to do so for you as Mrs. Kenneby.’ But, 
in spite of the seeming coldness of these words, Lady Mason had 
been constant to her friend for many years, and had attended to 
her with more or less active kindness in all the sorrows arising 
from an annual baby and two sets of twins—a progeny which before 
the commencement of my tale reached the serious number of six¬ 
teen, all living. 

Among other solid benefits conferred by Lady Mason had been 
the letting to Mr. Dockwrath of certain two fields, lying at the 
extremity of the farm property, and quite adjacent to the town of 
Hamworth in which old Mr. Usbech had resided. These had been 
let by the year, at a rent not considered to be too high at that 
period, and which had certainly become much lower in proportion 
to the value of the land, as the town of Hamworth had increased. 
On these fields Mr. Dockwrath expended some money, though pro¬ 
bably not so much as he averred; and when noticed to give them 
up at the period of young Mason’s coming of age, expressed himself 
terribly aggrieved. 

‘ Surely, Mr. Dockwrath, you are very ungrateful,’ Lady Mason 
had said to him. But he had answered her with disrespectful 
words: and hence had arisen an actual breach between her and 
poor Miriam’s husband. ‘ I must say, Miriam, that Mr. Dockwrath 
is unreasonable,’ Lady Mason had said. And what could a poor 
wife answer ? ‘ Oh! Lady Mason, pray let it bide a time till it all 

comes right.’ But it never did come right; and the affair of those 
two fields created the great Orley Farm Case, which it will be our 
business to unravel. 

And now a word or two as to this Orley Farm. In the first place 
let it be understood that the estate consisted of two farms. One, called 
the Old Farm, was let to an old farmer named Greenwood, and had 
been let to him and to his father for many years antecedent to the 
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days of the Masons. Mr. Greenwood held about three hundred 
acres of land, paying with admirable punctuality over four hundred 
a year in rent, and was regarded by all the Orley people as an 
institution on the property. Then there was the farm-house and the 
land attached to it. This was the residence in which Sir Joseph 
had lived, keeping in his own hands this portion of the property. 
When first inhabited by him the house was not fitted for more 
than the requirements of an ordinary farmer, but he had gradually 
added to it and ornamented it till it was commodious, irregular, 
picturesque, and straggling. When he died, and during the occu¬ 
pation of his widow, it consisted of three buildings of various 
heights, attached to each other, and standing in a row. The lower 
contained a large kitchen, which had been the living-room of the 
farm-house, and was surrounded by bakehouse, laundry, daily, and 
servants’ room, all of fair dimensions. It was two stories high, 
but the rooms were low, and the roof steep and covered with tiles. 
The next portion had been added by Sir Joseph, then Mr. Mason, 
when he first thought of living at the place. This also was tiled, 
and the rooms were nearly as low; but there were three stories, 
and the building therefore was considerably higher. For five-and- 
twenty years the farm-house, so arranged, had sufficed for the 
common wants of Sir Joseph and his family; but when he deter¬ 
mined to give up his establishment in the City, he added on another 
step to the house at Orley Farm. On this occasion he built a good 
dining-room, with a drawing-room over it, and bed-room over that; 
and this portion of the edifice was slated. 

The whole stood in one line fronting on to a large lawn which 
fell steeply away from the house into an orchard at the bottom. 
This lawn was cut in terraces, and here and there upon it there 
stood apple-trees of ancient growth; for here had been the garden 
of the old farm-house. They were large, straggling trees, such as 
do not delight the eyes of modern gardeners; but they produced 
fruit by the bushel, very sweet to the palate, though probably 
not so perfectly round, and large, and handsome as those which the 
horticultural skill of the present day requires. The face of the 
house from one end to the other was covered with vines and passion¬ 
flowers, for the aspect was due south; and as the whole of the 
later addition was faced by a verandah, which also, as regarded the 
ground-floor, ran along the middle building, the place in summer 
was pretty enough. As I have said before, it was irregular and 
straggling, but at the same time roomy and picturesque. Such was 
Orley Farm-house. 

There were about two hundred acres of land attached to it, 
together with a large old-fashioned farm-yard, standing not so far 
from the house as most gentlemen farmers might perhaps desire. 
The farm buildings, however, were well hidden, for Sir Joseph, 
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though he would at no time go to the expense of constructing all 
anew, had spent more money than such a proceeding would have 
cost him in doctoring existing evils and ornamenting the standing 
edifices. In doing this he had extended the walls of a brewhouse, 
and covered them with creepers, so as to shut out from the hall 
door the approach to the farm-yard, and had put up a quarter of a 
mile of high ornamental paling for the same purpose. He had 
planted an extensive shrubbery along the brow of the hill at one 
side of the house, had built summer-houses, and sunk a ha-ha fence 
below the orchard, and had contrived to give to the place the 
unmistakable appearance of an English gentleman’s country-house. 
Nevertheless, Sir Joseph had never bestowed upon his estate, nor 
had it ever deserved, a more grandiloquent name than that which 
it had possessed of old. 

Orley Farm-house itself is somewhat more than a mile distant 
from the town of Hamworth, but the land runs in the direction of 
the town, not skirting the high road, but stretching behind the 
cottages which stand along the pathway; and it terminates in 
those two fields respecting which Mr. Dockwrath the attorney 
became so irrationally angry at the period of which we are now 
immediately about to treat. These fields lie on the steep slope of 
Hamworth Hill, and through them runs the public path from the 
hamlet of Eoxeth up to Hamworth church; for, as all the world 
knows, Hamworth church stands high, and is a landmark to the 
world for miles and miles around. 

Within a circuit of thirty miles from London no land lies more 
beautifully circumstanced with regard to scenery than the country 
about Hamworth; and its most perfect loveliness commences just 
beyond the slopes of Orley Farm. There is a little village called 
Coldharbour, consisting of some half-dozen cottages, situated im¬ 
mediately outside Lady Mason’s gate,—and it may as well be stated 
here that this gate is but three hundred yards from the house, and 
is guarded by no lodge. This village stands at the foot of Cleeve 
Hill. The land hereabouts ceases to be fertile, and breaks away 
into heath and common ground. Eound the foot of the hill there 
are extensive woods, all of which belong to Sir Peregrine Orme, the 
lord of the manor. Sir Peregrine is not a rich man, not rich, that is, 
it being borne in mind that he is a baronet, that he represented his 
county in parliament for three or four sessions, and that his 
ancestors have owned The Cleeve estate for the last four hundred 
years; but he is by general repute the greatest man in these parts. 
We may expect to hear more of him also as the story makes its way. 

I know many spots in England and in other lands, world-famous 
in regard to scenery, which to my eyes are hardly equal to Cleeve 
Hill. From the top of it you are told that you may see into seven 
counties; but to me that privilege never possessed any value. I 
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should not care to see into seventeen counties, unless the country 
which spread itself before my view was fair and lovely. The 
country which is so seen from Cleeve Hill is exquisitely fair and 
lovely ;—very fair, with glorious fields of unsurpassed fertility, and 
lovely with oak woods and brown open heaths which stretch away, 
hill after hill, down towards the southern coast. I could greedily 
fill a long chapter with the well-loved glories of Cleeve Hill; but 
it may be that we must press its heather with our feet more than 
once in the course of our present task, and if so, it will be well to 
leave something for those coming visits. 

6 Ungrateful! I’ll let her know whether I owe her any grati¬ 
tude. Haven’t I paid her her rent every half-year as it came due ? 
what more would she have? Ungrateful, indeed! She is one of 
those women who think that you ought to go down on your knees 
to them if they only speak civilly to you. I’ll let her know 
whether I’m ungrateful.’ 

These words were spoken by angry Mr. Samuel Dockwrath to his 
wife, as he stood up before his parlour-fire after breakfast, and the 
woman to whom he referred was Lady Mason. Mr. Samuel Dockwrath 
was very angry as he so spoke, or at any rate he seemed to be so. 
There are men who take a delight in abusing those special friends 
whom their wives best love, and Mr. Dockwrath was one of these. 
He had never given his cordial consent to the intercourse which 
had hitherto existed between the lady of Orley Farm and his 
household, although he had not declined the substantial benefits 
which had accompanied it. His pride had rebelled against the 
feeling of patronage, though his interest had submitted to the 
advantages thence derived. A family of sixteen children is a 
heavy burden for a country attorney with a small practice, even 
though his wife may have had a fortune of two thousand pounds ; 
and 'thus Mr. Dockwrath, though he had never himself loved 
Lady Mason, had permitted his wife to accept all those numberless 
kindnesses which a lady with comfortable means and no children is 
always able to bestow on a favoured neighbour who has few means 
and many children. Indeed, he himself had accepted a great 
favour with reference to the holding of those two fields, and had 
acknowledged as much when first he took them into his hands 
some sixteen or seventeen years back. But all that was forgotten 
now; and having held them for so long a period, he bitterly felt tho 
loss, and resolved that it would ill become him as a man and an 
attorney to allow so deep an injury to pass unnoticed. It may be, 
moreover, that Mr. Dockwrath was now doing somewhat better in 
the world than formerly, and that he could afford to give up Lady 
Mason, and to demand also that his wife should give her up. 
Those trumpery presents from Orley Farm were very well while 
he was struggling for bare bread but now, now that he had 
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turned tho corner,—now that by his divine art and mystery of law 
lie had managed to become master of that beautiful result of British 
perseverance, a balance at his banker’s, he could afford to indulge 
his natural antipathy to a lady who had endeavoured in early life to 
divert from him the little fortune which had started him in the world. 

Miriam Dockwrath, as she sat on this morning, listening to her 
husband’s anger, with a sick little girl on her knee, and four or 
five others clustering round her, half covered with their matutinal 
bread and milk, was mild-eyed and soft as ever. Hers was a 
nature in which softness would ever prevail;—softness, and that 
tenderness of heart, always leaning, and sometimes almost 
crouching, of which a mild eye is the outward sign. But her 
comeliness and prettiness were gone. Female beauty of the 
sterner, grander sort may support the burden of sixteen children, 
all living,—and still survive. I have known it to do so, and to 
survive with much of its youthful glory. But that mild-eyed, soft, 
round, plumpy prettiness gives way beneath such a weight as that: 
years alone tell on it quickly; but children and limited means 
combined with years leave to it hardly a chance. 

‘ I’m sure I’m very sorry,’ said the poor woman, worn with her 
many cares. 

‘ Sorry ; yes, and I’ll make her sorry, the proud minx. There’s 
an old saying, that those who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones.’ 

‘ But, Samuel, I don’t think she means to be doing you any 

harm. You know she always did say-. Don’t, Bessy; how 

can you put your fingers into the basin in that way ?* 

‘ Sam has taken my spoon away, mamma.’ 

‘ I’ll let her know whether she’s doing any harm or no. And 
what signifies what was said sixteen years ago ? Has she anything to 
show in writing ? As far as I know, nothing of the kind was said.’ 

‘ Oh, I remember it, Samuel; I do indeed !’ 

‘ Let me tell you then that you had better not try to remember 
anything about it. If you ain’t quiet, Bob, I’ll make you, pretty 
quick; d’ye hear that ? The fact is, your memory is not worth a 
curse. Where are you to get milk for all those children, do you 
think, when the fields are gone ?’ 

‘ I’m sure I’m very sorry, Samuel.’ 

c Sorry; yes, and somebody else shall be sorry too. And look 
here, Miriam, I won’t have you going up to Orley Farm on any 
pretence whatever ; do you hear that ?’ and then, having given that 
imperative command to his wife and slave, the lord and master of 
that establishment walked forth into his office. 

On the whole Miriam Usbech might have done better had she 
followed the advice of her patroness in early life, and married the 
stupid clerk. 



CHAPTEE II. 


LADY MASON AND HER SON. 

I trust that it is already perceived by all persistent novel readers 
that very much of the interest of this tale will be centred in the 
person of Lady Mason. Such educated persons, however, will 
probably be aware that she is not intended to be the heroine. The 
heroine, so called, must by a certain fixed law be young and mar¬ 
riageable. Some such heroine in some future number shall be 
forthcoming, with as much of the heroic about her as may be found 
convenient; but for the present let it be understood that the 
person and character of Lady Mason is as important to us as can 
be those of any young lady, let her be ever so gracious or ever so 
beautiful. 

In giving the details of her history, I do not know that I need 
go back beyond her grandfather and grandmother, who were 
thoroughly respectable people in the hardware line; I speak of 
those relatives by the father’s side. Her own parents had risen in 
the world,—had risen from retail to wholesale, and considered 
themselves for a long period of years to be good representatives of 
the commercial energy and prosperity of Great Britain. But a fall 
had come upon them—as a fall does come very often to our ex¬ 
cellent commercial representatives—and Mr. Johnson was in the 
‘ Gazette.* It would be long to tell how old Sir Joseph Mason 
was concerned in these affairs, how he acted as the principal 
assignee, and how ultimately he took to his bosom as his portion of 
the assets of the estate, young Mary Johnson, and made her his wife 
and mistress of Orley Farm. Of the family of the Johnsons there 
were but three others, the father, the mother, and a brother. I he 
father did not survive the disgrace of his oankruptcy, and the 
mother in process of time settled herself with her son in one of the 
Lancashire manufacturing towns, where John Johnson raised his 
head in business to some moderate altitude, Sir Joseph having 
afforded much valuable assistance. There for the present we will 
leave them. 

I do not think that Sir Joseph ever repented of the perilous deed 
he did in marrying that young wife. His home for many years had 
been desolate and solitary; his children had gone from him, and 
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did not come to visit him very frequently in his poor home at the 
farm. They had become grander people than him, had been 
gifted with aspiring minds, and in every turn and twist which they 
took, looked to do something towards washing themselves clean 
from the dirt of the counting-house. This was specially the case 
with Sir Joseph’s son, to whom the father had made over lands and 
money sufficient to enable him to come before the world as a 
country gentleman with a coat of arms on his coach-panel. It 
would be inconvenient for us to run off to Groby Park at the present 
moment, and I will therefore say no more just now as to Joseph 
junior, but will explain that Joseph senior was not made angry by 
this neglect. He was a grave, quiet, rational man, not however 
devoid of some folly; as indeed what rational man is so devoid ? 
He was burdened with an ambition to establish a family as the 
result of his success in life; and having put forth his son into the 
world with these views, was content that that son should act upon 
them persistently. Joseph Mason, Esq., of Groby Park, in Yorkshire, 
was now a county magistrate, and had made some way towards a 
footing in the county society around him. With these hopes, and 
ambition such as this, it was probably not expedient that he should 
spend much of his time at Orley Farm. The three daughters were 
circumstanced much in the same way : they had all married gentle¬ 
men, and were bent on rising in the world : moreover, the steadfast 
resolution of purpose which characterized their father was known 
by them all,—and by their husbands: they had received their 
fortunes, with some settled contingencies to be forthcoming on 
their father’s demise; why, then, trouble the old gentleman at 
Orley Farm ? 

Under such circumstances the old gentleman married his young 
wife,—to the great disgust of his four children. They of course 
declared to each other, corresponding among themselves by letter, 
that the old gentleman had positively disgraced himself. It was 
impossible that they should make any visits whatever to Orley Farm 
while such a mistress of the house was there ;—and the daughters did 
make no such visits. Joseph, the son, whose monetary connection 
with his father was as yet by no means fixed and settled in its 
nature, did make one such visit, and then received his father s 
assurance—so at least he afterwards said and swore—that this 
marriage should by no means interfere w r ith the expected inherit¬ 
ance of the Orley Farm acres. But at that time no young son had 
been born,—nor, probably, was any such young son expected. 

The farm-house became a much brighter abode for the old man, 
for the few years which were left to him, after he had brought his 
young wife home. She was quiet, sensible, clever, and unremitting 
in her attention. She burthened him with no requests for gay 
society, and took his home as she found it, making the best of it 
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for herself, and making it for him much better than he had ever 
hitherto known it. His own children had always looked down 
upon him, regarding him merely as a coffer from whence money 
might be had; and he, though he had never resented this contempt, 
had in a certain measure been aware of it. But there was no such 
feeling shown by his wife. She took the benefits which he gave 
her graciously and thankfully, and gave back to him in return, 
certainly her care and time, and apparently her love. For herself', 
in the way of wealth and money, she never asked for anything. 

And then the baby had come, young Lucius Mason, and there was 
of course great joy at Orley Farm. The old father felt that the 
world had begun again for him, very delightfully, and was more than 
ever satisfied with his wisdom in regard to that marriage. But the 
very genteel progeny of his early youth were more than ever 
dissatisfied, and in their letters among themselves dealt forth 
harder and still harder words upon poor Sir Joseph. What terrible 
things might he not be expected to do now that his dotage was coming 
on ? Those three married ladies had no selfish fears—so at least 
they declared, but they united in imploring their brother to look 
after his interests at Orley Farm. How dreadfully would the young 
heir of Groby be curtailed in his dignities and seignories if it should 
be found at the last day that Orley Farm was not to be written in 
his rent-roll! 

And then, while they were yet bethinking themselves how they 
might best bestir themselves, news arrived that Sir Joseph had 
suddenly died. Sir Joseph was dead, and the will when read 
contained a codicil by which that young brat was made the heir to 
the Orley Farm estate. I have said that Lady Mason during her 
married life had never asked of her husband anything for herself; 
but in the law proceedings which were consequent upon Sir JoseplTs 
death, it became abundantly evident that she had asked him for 
much for her son,—and that she had been specific in her requests, 
urging him to make a second heir, and to settle Orley Farm upon 
her own boy, Lucius. She herself stated that she had never done 
this except in the presence of a third person. She had often done 
so in the presence of Mr. Usbech the attorney,—as to which Mr. 
Usbech was not alive to testify; and she had also done so more 
than once in the presence of Mr. Furnival, a barrister,—as to which 
Mr. Furnival, being alive, did testify—very strongly. 

As to that contest nothing further need now be said. It resulted 
in the favour of young Lucius Mason, and therefore, also, in the 
favour of the widow ;—in the favour moreover of Miriam Usbech, 
and thus ultimately in the favour of Mr. Samuel Dockwrath, who 
is now showing himself to be so signally ungrateful. Joseph 
Mason, however, retired from the battle nothing convinced. His 
father, he said, had been an old fool, an ass, an idiot, a vulgar. 
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ignorant fool; but he was not a man to break his word. That 
signature to the codicil might be his or might not. If his, it had 
been obtained by fraud. What could be easier than to cheat an old 
doting fool ? Many men agreed with Joseph Mason, thinking that 
Usbech the attorney had perpetrated this villainy on behalf of his 
daughter; but Joseph Mason would believe, or say that he believed 
—a belief in which none but his sisters joined him,—that Lady 
Mason herself had been the villain. He was minded to press the 
case on to a Court of Appeal, up even to the House of Lords ; but 
he was advised that in doing so he would spend more money than 
Orley Farm was worth, and that he would, almost to a certainty, 
spend it in vain. Under this advice he cursed the laws of his 
country, and withdrew to Groby Park. 

Lady Mason had earned the respect of all those around her by 
the way in which she bore herself in the painful days of the trial, 
and also in those of her success,—especially also by the manner in 
which she gave her evidence. And thus, though she had not been 
much noticed by her neighbours during the short period of her 
married life, she was visited as a widow by many of the more 
respectable people round Hamworth. In all this she showed no 
feeling of triumph; she never abused her husband’s relatives, or 
spoke much of the harsh manner in which she had been used. 
Indeed, she was not given to talk about her own personal affairs; 
and although, as I have said, many of her neighbours visited her, 
she did not lay herself out for society. She accepted and returned 
their attention, but for the most part seemed to be willing that the 
matter should so rest. The people around by degrees came to 
know her ways; they spoke to her when they met her, and 
occasionally went through the ceremony of a morning call; but did 
not ask her to their tea-parties, and did not expect to see her at 
picnic and archery meetings. 

Among those who took her by the hand in the time of her great 
trouble was Sir Peregrine Orme of The Cleeve,—for such was the 
name which had belonged time out of mind to his old mansion and 
park. Sir Peregrine was a gentleman now over seventy years of age, 
whose family consisted of the widow of his only son, and {he only 
son of that widow, who was of course the heir to his estate and 
title. Sir Peregrine was an excellent old man, as I trust may 
hereafter be acknowledged; but his regard for Lady Mason was 
perhaps in the first instance fostered by his extreme dislike to her 
stepson, Joseph Mason of Groby. Mr. Joseph Mason of Groby was 
quite as rich a man as Sir Peregrine, and owned an estate which 
was nearly as large as The Cleeve property; but Sir Peregrine 
would not allow that he was a gentleman, or that he could by any 
possible transformation become one. He had not probably ever 
said so in direct words to any of the Mason family, but his opinion 
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on the matter had in some way worked its way down to Yorkshire, 
and therefore there was no love to spare between these two county 
magistrates. There had been a slight acquaintance between Sir 
Peregrine and Sir Joseph; but the ladies of the two families had 
never met till after the death of the latter. Then, while that, trial 
was still pending, Mrs. Orme had come forward at the instigation of 
her father-in-law, and by degrees there had grown up an intimacy 
between the two widows. When the first offers of assistance were 
made and accepted, Sir Peregrine no doubt did not at all dream of 
any such result as this. His family pride, and especially the pride 
which he took in his widowed daughter-in-law, would probably 
have been shocked by such a surmise; but, nevertheless, he had 
seen the friendship grow and increase without alarm. He himself 
had become attached to Lady Mason, and had gradually learned to 
excuse in her that want of gentle blood and early breeding which 
as a rule he regarded as necessary to a gentleman, and fromwhicn 
alone, as he thought, could spring many of those excellences which 
go to form the character of a lady. 

It may therefore be asserted that Lady Mason’s widowed life 
was successful. That it was prudent and well conducted no one 
could doubt. Her neighbours of course did say of her that she would 
not drink tea with Mrs. Arkwright of Mount Pleasant villa because 
she was allowed the privilege of entering Sir Peregrine’s drawing¬ 
room ; but such little scandal as this was a matter of course. Let 
one live according to any possible or impossible rule, yet some 
offence will be given in some quarter. Those who knew anything 
of Lady Mason’s private life were aware that she did not encroach 
on Sir Peregrine’s hospitality. She was not at The Cleeve as much 
as circumstances would have justified, and at one time by no means 
so much as Mrs. Orme would have desired. 

In person she was tall and comely. When Sir Joseph had 
brought her to his house she had been very fair,—tall, slight, 
fair, and very quiet,—not possessing that loveliness which is 
generally most attractive to men, because the beauty of which she 
might boast depended on form rather than on the brightness of her 
eye, or the softness of her cheek and lips. Her face too, even at 
that age, seldom betrayed emotion, and never showed signs either of 
anger or of joy. Her forehead was high, and though somewhat 
narrow, nevertheless gave evidence of considerable mental faculties; 
nor was the evidence false, for those who came to know Lady 
Mason well, were always ready to acknowledge that she was a 
woman of no ordinary power. Her eyes were large and well 
formed, but somewhat cold. Her nose was long and regular. Her 
mouth also was very regular, aud her teeth perfectly beautiful; 
but her lips were straight and thin. It would sometimes seem that 
she was all teeth, and yet it is certain that she never made an effort 
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to show them. The great fault of her face was in her chin, w T hich 
was too small and sharp, thus giving on occasions something of 
meanness to her countenance. She was now forty-seven years of 
age, and had a son who had reached man’s estate ; and yet perhaps 
she had more of woman’s beauty at this present time than wdien she 
stood at the altar with Sir Joseph Mason. The quietness and 
repose of her manner suited her years and her position; age had 
given fulness to her tall form ; and the habitual sadness of her counte 
nance was in fair accordance with her condition and character. 
And yet she was not really sad,—at least so said those who knew 
her. The melancholy was in her face rather than in her character, 
which was full of energy,—if energy may be quiet as well as assured 
and constant. 

Of course she had been accused a dozen times of matrimonial 
prospects. What handsome widow is not so accused ? The world of 
Hamworth had been very certain at one time that she was intent on 
marrying Sir Peregrine Orme. But she had not married, and I think 
I may say on her behalf that she had never thought of marrying. 
Indeed, one cannot see how such a woman could make any effort in 
that line. It was impossible to conceive that a lady so staid in her 
manner should be guilty of flirting; nor was there any man within 
ten miles of Hamworth who would have dared to make the attempt. 
Women for the most part are prone to love-making—as nature has 
intended that they should be ; but there are women from whom all 
such follies seem to be as distant as skittles and beer are distant 
from the dignity of the Lord Chancellor. Such a woman was Lady 
Mason. 

At this time—the time which is about to exist for us as the period 
at which our narrative will begin—Lucius Mason was over twenty- 
two years old, and was living at the farm. He had spent the last 
three or four years of his life in Germany, where his mother had 
visited him every year, and had now come home intending to be the 
master of his own destiny. His mother’s care for him during his 
boyhood, and up to the time at which he became of age, had been 
almost elaborate in its thoughtfulness. She had consulted Sir 
Peregrine as to his school, and Sir Peregrine, looking to the fact of 
the lad’s own property, and also to the fact, known by him, of 
Lady Mason’s means for such a purpose, had recommended Harrow. 
But the mother had hesitated, had gently discussed the matter, and 
had at last persuaded the baronet that such a step would be in¬ 
judicious. The boy was sent to a private school of a high 
character, and Sir Peregrine was sure that he had been so sent at 
his own advice. ‘ Looking at the peculiar position of his mother,’ 
said Sir Peregrine to his young daughter-in-law, 4 at her very peculiar 
position, and that of his relatives, I think it will be better that he 
should not appear to assume anything early in life ; nothing can be 
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better conducted than Mr. Crabfield’s establishment, and after 
much consideration I have had no hesitation in recommending her to 
send her son to him.* And thus Lucius Mason had been sent to 
Mr. Crabfield, but I do not think that the idea originated with Sir 
Peregrine. 

‘ And perhaps it will be as well/ added the baronet, ‘ that he and 
Perry should not be together at school, though I have no objection 
to their meeting in the holidays. Mr. Crabfield s vacations are 
always timed to suit the Harrow holidays.’ The Perry here men¬ 
tioned was the grandson of Sir Peregrine—■ the young Peregrine 
who in coming days was to be the future lord of The Cleeve. 
When Lucius Mason w r as modestly sent to Mr. Crabfield’s esta¬ 
blishment at Great Marlow, young Peregrine Orme, with his prouder 
hopes, commenced his career at the public school. 

Mr. Crabfield did his duty by Lucius Mason, and sent him home 
at seventeen a handsome, well-mannered lad, tall and comely to the 
eye, with soft brown whiskers sprouting on his cheek, well grounded 
in Greek, Latin, and Euclid, grounded also in French, and Italian, 
and possessing many more acquirements than he would have 
learned at Harrow. Put added to these, or rather consequent on 
them, was a conceit which public-school education would not 
have created. When their mothers compared them in the holidays, 
not openly with outspoken words, but silently in their hearts, 
Lucius Mason was found by each to be the superior both in manners 
and knowledge ; but each acknowledged also that there was more of 
ingenuous boyhood about Peregrine Orme. 

Peregrine Orme was a year the younger, and therefore his com¬ 
parative deficiencies were not the cause of any intense sorrow at he 
Cleeve; but his grandfather would probably have been better satisfied 
.—and perhaps also so would his mother—had he been less addicted 
to the catching of rats, and better inclined towards Miss Edgeworth s 
novels and Sbakspeare’s plays, which were earnestly recommended 
to him by the lady and the gentleman. But boys generally are 
fond of rats, and very frequently are not fond of reading; and 
therefore, all this having been duly considered, there was not much 
deep sorrow in those days at The Cleeve as to the boyhood of the 
heir. 

But there was great pride at Orley Farm, although that pride was 
shown openly to no one. Lady Mason in her visits at dhe Cleeve 
said but little as to her son’s present excellences. As to his future 
career in life she did say much both to Sir Peregrine and to Mrs. 
Orme, asking the council of the one and expressing her fears to the 
other; and then, Sir Peregrine having given his consent, she sent 
the lad to Germany. 

He was allowed to come of age without any special signs of 
manhood, or aught of the glory of property; although, in his case, 
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that coming of age did put him into absolute possession of his inherit¬ 
ance. On that day, had he been so minded, he could have turned 
his mother out of the farm-house, and taken exclusive possession of 
the estate; but he did in fact remain in Germany for a year 
beyond this period, and returned to Orley Farm only in time to be 
present at the celebration of the twenty-first birthday of his friend 
Peregrine Orme. This ceremony, as may be surmised, was by no 
means slurred over without due rejoicing. The heir at the time 
was at Christchurch; but at such a period a slight interruption 
to his studies was not to be lamented. There had been Sir 
Peregrine Ormes in those parts ever since the days of James I. ; 
and indeed in days long antecedent to those there had been knights 
bearing that name, some of whom had been honourably beheaded for 
treason, others imprisoned for heresy; and one made away with on 
account of a supposed royal amour,—to the great glorification of 
all his descendants. Looking to the antecedents of the family, it 
was only proper that the coming of age of the heir should be 
duly celebrated; but Lucius Mason had had no antecedents; no 
great-great-grandfather of his had knelt at the feet of an improper 
princess; and therefore Lady Mason, though she had been at The 
Cleeve, had not mentioned the fact that on that very day her son 
had become a man. But when Peregrine Orme became a man— 
though still in his manhood too much devoted to rats—she gloried 
greatly in her quiet way, and whispered a hope into the baronet’s 
ear that the young heir would not imitate the ambition of his 
ancestor. ‘No, by Jove! it would not do now at all,’ said Sir 
Peregrine, by no means displeased at the allusion. 

And then that question as to the future life of Lucius Mason 
became one of great importance, and it was necessary to consult, 
not only Sir Peregrine Orme, but the young man himself. His 
mother had suggested to him first the law: the great Mr. Furnival, 
formerly of the home circuit, but now practising only in London, 
was her very special friend, and would give her and her son all 
possible aid in this direction. And what living man could give better 
aid than the great Mr. Furnival ? But Lucius Mason would have none 
of the law. This resolve he pronounced very clearly while yet in 
Germany, whither his mother visited him, bearing with her a long 
letter written by the great Mr. Furnival himself. But nevertheless 
young Mason would have none of the law. ‘ I have an idea,’ he said, 

‘ that lawyers are all liars.’ Whereupon his mother rebuked him 
for his conceited ignorance and want of charity; but she did not gain 
her point. 

She had, however, another string to her bow. As he objected to 
be a lawyer, he might become a civil engineer. Circumstances had 
made Sir Peregrine Orme very intimate with the great Mr. Brown. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown was under great obligations to Sir Peregrine, 

vol. i. c 
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and Sir Peregrine had promised to use his influence. But Lucius 
Mason said that civil engineers were only tradesmen of an upper 
class, tradesmen with intellects; and he, he said, wished to use his 
intellect, hut he did not choose to he a tradesman. His mother 
rebuked him again, as he well deserved that she should,—and then 
asked him of what profession he himself had thought. ‘Philo 
logy/ said he; ‘ or as a profession, perhaps literature. I shall 
devote myself to philology and the races -of man. Nothing con¬ 
siderable has been done with them as a combined pursuit.’ And 
with these views he returned home,—while Peregrine Orme at 
Oxford was still addicted to the hunting of rats. 

But with philology and the races of man he consented to combine 
the pursuit of agriculture. When his mother found that he wished 
to take up his abode in his own house, she by no means opposed 
him, and suggested that, as such was his intention, he himself 
should farm his own land. He was very ready to do this, and had 
she not represented that such a step was in every way impolitic, he 
would willingly have requested Mr. Greenwood of the Old Farm to 
look elsewhere, and have spread himself and his energies over the 
whole domain. As it was he contented himself with desiring that 
Mr. Dockwrath would vacate his small holding, and as he was im¬ 
perative as to that his mother gave way without making it the 
cause of a battle. She would willingly have left Mr. Dockwrath in 
possession, and did say a word or two as to the milk necessary for 
those sixteen children. But Lucius Mason was ducal in his ideas, 
and intimated an opinion that he had a right to do what he liked 
with his own. Had not Mr. Dockwrath been told, when the fields 
were surrendered to him as a favour, that he would only have them 
in possession till the heir should come of age ? Mr. Dockwrath had 
been so told; but tellings such as these are easily forgotten by men 
with sixteen children. And thus Mr. Mason became an agricul¬ 
turist with special scientific views as to chemistry, and a philologist 
with the object of making that pursuit bear upon his studies with 
reference to the races of man. He was convinced that by certain 
admixtures of ammonia and earths he could produce cereal results 
hitherto unknown to the farming world, and that by tracing out the 
roots of words he could trace also the wanderings of man since the 
expulsion of Adam from the garden. As to the latter question his 
mother was not inclined to contradict him. Seeing that he would 
sit at the feet neither of Mr. Furnival nor of Mr. Brown, she had no 
objection to the races of man. She could endure to be talked to 
about the Oceanic Mongolidse and the Iapetidas of the Indo-Ger- 
manic class, and had perhaps her own ideas that such matters, 
though somewhat foggy, were better than rats. But when he 
came to the other subject, and informed her that the properly 
plentiful feeding of the world was only kept waiting for the 
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cnemists, she certainly did have her fears. Chemical agriculture 
is expensive ; and though the results may possibly be remunera¬ 
tive, still, while we are thus kept waiting by the backwardness of 
the chemists, there must be much risk in making any serious ex¬ 
penditure with such views. 

‘ Mother/ he said, when he had now been at home about three 
months, and when the fiat for the expulsion of Samuel Dockwrath 
had already gone forth, ‘ I shall go to Liverpool to-morrow/ 

‘ To Liverpool, Lucius V 

‘ Yes. That guano which I got from Walker is adulterated. I 
have analyzed it, and find that it does not contain above thirty-two 

and a half hundredths of-of that which it ought to hold in a 

proportion of seventy-five per cent, of the whole/ 

* Does it not ?’ 

‘ lS T o; and it is impossible to obtain results while one is working 
with such fictitious materials. Look at that bit of grass at the 
bottom of Greenwood’s Hill/ 

‘ The fifteen-acre field ? Why, Lucius, we always had the 
heaviest crops of hay in the parish off that meadow/ 

‘ That’s all very well, mother; but you have never tried,_ 

nobody about here ever has tried, what the land can really produce. 
I will throw that and the three fields beyond it into one; I will o- e t 
Gieenwood to let me have that bit of the hill-side, giving him com¬ 
pensation of course-’ 

‘ And then Dockwrath would want compensation/ 

4 Dockwrath is an impertinent rascal, and I shall take an oppor¬ 
tunity of telling him so. But as I was saying, I will throw those 
seventy acres together, and then I will try what will be the relative 
effects of guano and the patent blood. But I must have real -nano 
and so I shall go to Liverpool.’ 

‘ I think I would wait a little, Lucius. It is almost too late for 
any change of that kind this year.’ 

‘ Wait! Y es, and what has come of waiting ? We don’t wait at 
all in doubling our population every thirty-three years; but when 
we come to the feeding of them we are always for waiting. It is 
that waiting which has reduced the intellectual development of one 
half of the human race to its present terribly low state—or rather 
prevented its rising in a degree proportionate to the increase of the 
population. . No more waiting for me, mother, if I can help it.’ 

‘ But, Lucius, should not such new attempts as that ho made bv 
men with large capital ?’ said the mother. 

‘ Capital is a bugbear,’ said the son, speaking on this matter quite 
ex cathedrd, as no doubt, he was entitled to do by his extensive 
reading at a German university — 1 capital is a bugbear. The capital 
that is really wanting is thought, mind, combination, knowledge.’ 

‘ But, Lucius—’ 
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c Yes, I know what you are going to say, mother. I don’t boast 
that I possess all these things; but I do say that I will endeavour 
to obtain them.’ 

‘ I have no doubt you will; but should not that come first?* 

‘ That is wailing again. We all know as much as this, that good 
manure will give good crops if the sun be allowed full play upon 
the land, and nothing but the crop be allowed to grow. That is 
what I shall attempt at first, and there can be no great danger in 
that.* And so he went to Liverpool. 

Lady Mason during his absence began to regret that she had 
not left him in the undisturbed and inexpensive possession of the 
Mongolidse and the Iapetidee. His rent from the estate, including 
that which she would have paid him as tenant of the smaller farm* 
would have enabled him to live with all comfort; and, if such had 
been his taste, he might have become a philosophical student, and lived 
respectably without adding anything to his income by the sweat of 
his brow. But now the matter was likely to become serious enough. 
For a gentleman farmer determined to wait no longer for the 
chemists, whatever might be the results, an immediate profitable 
return per acre could not be expected as one of them. Any rent 
from that smaller farm would now be out of the question, and it 
would be well if the payments made so punctually by old Mr. 
Greenwood were not also swallowed up in the search after un¬ 
adulterated guano. Who could tell whether in the pursuit of 
science he might not insist on chartering a vessel, himself, for the 
Peruvian coast ? 




CHAPTER III. 


THE CLEEVE. 

I HAVE said that Sir Peregrine Orme was not a rich man, meaning 
thereby that he was not a rich man considering his acknowledged 
position in the county. Such men not uncommonly have their tens, 
twelves, and twenty thousands a year; hut Sir Peregrine’s estate 
did not give him above three or four. He was lord of the manor 
of Hamworth, and possessed seignorial rights, or rather the skeleton 
and remembrance of such rights with reference to a very large dis¬ 
trict of country; but his actual property—that from which he still 
received the substantial benefits of ownership—was not so large as 
those of some of his neighbours. There was, however, no place 
within the county which was so beautifully situated as The Cleeve, 
or which had about it so many of the attractions of age. The house 
itself had been built at two periods,—a new set of rooms having been 
added to the remains of the old Elizabethan structure in the time of 
Charles II. It had not about it anything that was peculiarly 
grand or imposing, nor were the rooms large or even commodious ; 
but everything was old, venerable, and picturesque. Both the 
dining-room and the library were panelled with black wainscoating; 
and though the drawing-rooms were papered, the tall, elaborately- 
worked wooden chimney-pieces still stood in them, and a wooden 
band or belt round the rooms showed that the panels were still 
there, although hidden by the modem paper. 

But it was for the beauty and wildness of its grounds that The 
Cleeve was remarkable. The land fell here and there into narrow, 
wild ravines and woody crevices. The soil of the park was not 
rich, and could give but little assistance to the chemists in supply¬ 
ing the plentiful food expected by Mr. Mason for the coming mul¬ 
titudes of the world; it produced in some parts heather instead of 
grass, and was as wild and unprofitable as Cleeve Common, which 
stretched for miles outside the park palings; but it seemed admirably 
adapted for deer and for the maintenance of half-decayed venerable 
oaks. Young timber also throve well about the place, and in this 
respect Sir Peregrine was a careful landlord. There ran a river 
through the park,—the River Cleeve, from which the place and 
parish are said to have taken their names;—a river, or rather a 
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stream, very narrow and inconsiderable as to its volume of water, 
but which passed for some two miles through so narrow a passage 
as to give to it the appearance of a cleft or fissure in the rocks. The 
water tumbled over stones through this entire course, making it seem 
to be fordable almost everywhere without danger of wet teet; but 
in truth there was hardly a spot at which it could be crossed with¬ 
out a bold leap from rock to rock. Narrow as was the aperture 
through which the water had cut its way, nevertheless a path had 
been contrived, now on one side of the stream and now on the 
other, crossing it here and there by slight hanging wooden bridges 
The air here was always damp with spray, and the rocks on both 
sides were covered with long mosses, as were also the oveihang- 
ino- boughs of the old trees. This place was the glory of Ihe 
Cleeve, and as far as picturesque beauty goes it was very glorious. 
There was a spot in the river from whence a steep path led own 
from the park to the water, and at this spot the deer would come to 
drink. I know nothing more beautiful than this sight, when t ree 
or four of them could be so seen from one of the wooden brie ges 

towards the hour of sunset in the autumn. . 

Sir Peregrine himself at this time was an old man, having 
passed his seventieth year. He was a fine, handsome English 
gentleman with white hair, keen gray eyes, a nose sligntly aqui¬ 
line, and lips now too closely pressed together m consequent o 
the havoc which time had made among his teeth. He was tall, ou 
had lost something of his height from stooping,—was slight m his 
form, but well made, and vain of the smallness of his feet and the 
whiteness of his hands. He was generous, quick tempered, and 
opinionated; generally very mild to those who would agree. with 
him and submit to him, but intolerant of contradiction, and conceited 
as to his experience of the world and the wisdom-which he had 
thence derived. To those who were manifestly his inferiors he 
was affable, to his recognized equals he was courteous, to women e 
was almost always gentle ;-but to men who claimed an equality 
which he would not acknowledge, he could make himse p 
ticularly disagreeable. In judging the position which a man should 
hold in the world, Sir Peregrine was very resolute in ignoring a 
claims made by wealth alone. Even property m lan cout no m 
his eyes create a gentleman. A gentleman, according to his ideas, 
should at any rate have great-grandfathers capable of being traced 
in the world’s history ; and the greater the number of such and t e 
more easily traceable they might be on the world’s surface, the more 
unquestionable would be the status of the claimant in ques ion. 
Such being the case, it may be imagined that Joseph Mason, Esq., 
of Groby Park did not rank high in the estimation of Sir Peiegr 

0 I have said that Sir Peregrine was fond of his own opinion; 
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but nevertheless he was a man whom it was by no means difficult 
to lead. In the first place he was singularly devoid of suspicion. 
The word of a man or of a woman was to him always credible, 
until full proof had come home to him that it was utterly un¬ 
worthy of credit. After that such a man or woman might as well 
spare all speech as regards the hope of any effect on the mind of 
Sir Peregrine Orme. He did not easily believe a fellow-creature to 
be a liar, but a liar to him once was a liar always. And then he was 
amenable to flattery, and few that are so are proof against the lead¬ 
ing-strings of their flatterers. All this was well understood of Sir 
Peregrine by those about him. His gardener, his groom, and his 
woodman all knew his foibles. They all loved him, respected 
him, and worked for him faithfully; but each of them had his own 
way in his own branch. 

And there was another person at The Cleeve who took into her 
own hands a considerable share of the management and leading of 
Sir Peregrine, though, in truth, she made no efforts in that direc¬ 
tion. This was Mrs. Orme, the widow of his only child, and the 
mother of his heir. Mrs. Orme was a younger woman than Mrs. 
Mason of Orley Farm by nearly five years, though her son was but 
twelve months junior to Lucius Mason. She had been the daughter 
of a brother baronet, whose family was nearly as old as that of the 
Ormes; and therefore, though she had come penniless to her 
husband, Sir Peregrine had considered that his son had married 
well. She had been a great beauty, very small in size and delicate 
of limb, fair haired, with soft blue wondering eyes, and a dimpled 
cheek. Such she had been when young Peregrine Orme brought 
her home to The Cleeve, and the bride at once became the darling 
of her father-in-law. One year she had owned of married joy, and 
then all the happiness of the family had been utterly destroyed, 
and for the few following years there had been no sadder household 
in all the country-side than that of Sir Peregrine Orme. His son, 
his only son, the pride of all who knew him, the hope of his po¬ 
litical party in the county, the brightest among the bright ones of 
the day for whom the world was just opening her richest treasures, 
fell from his horse as he was crossing into a road, and his lifeless 
body was brought home to The Cleeve. 

All this happened now twenty years since, but the widow still 
wears the colours of mourning. Of her also the world of course 
said that she would soon console herself with a second love; but 
she too has given the world the lie. From that day to the present 
she has never left the house of her father-in-law; she has been a 
true child to him, and she has enjoyed all a child’s privileges. 
There has been but little favour for any one at The Cleeve who 
has been considered by the baronet to disregard the wishes of 
the mistress of the establishment. Any word from her has been 
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law to him, and he has of course expected also that her word 
should be law to others. He has yielded to her in all things, and 
attended to her will as though she were a little queen, recog¬ 
nizing in her feminine weakness a sovereign power, as some men 
can and do; and having thus for years indulged himself in a 
quixotic gallantry to the lady of his household, he has demanded of 
others that they also should bow the knee. 

During the last twenty years The Cleeve has not been a gay 
house. During the last ten those living there have been contented, 
and in the main happy; but there has seldom been many guests in 
the old hall, and Sir Peregrine has not been fond of going to other 
men’s feasts. He inherited the property very early in life, and 
then there were on it some few encumbrances. While yet a young 
man he added something to these, and now, since his own son’s 
death, he has been setting his house in order, that his grandson 
should receive the family acres intact. Every shilling due on the 
property has been paid off; and it is well that this should be so, 
for there is reason to fear that the heir will want a helping hand 
out of some of youth’s difficulties,—perhaps once or twice before his 
passion for rats gives place to a good English gentlemanlike resolve 
to hunt twice a week, look after his timber, and live well within 
his means. 

The chief fault in the character of young Peregrine Orme was 
that he was so young. There are men who are old at one-and- 
twenty,—are quite fit for Parliament, the magistrate’s bench, the 
care of a wife, and even for that much sterner duty, the care of a 
balance at the bankers ; but there are others who at that age are still 
boys,—whose inner persons and characters have not begun to clothe 
themselves with the ‘ toga virilis.* I am not sure that those whose 
boyhoods are so protracted have the worst of it, if in this hurry¬ 
ing and competitive age they can be saved from being absolutely 
trampled in the dust before they are able to do a little trampling 
on their own account. Fruit that grows ripe the quickest is not the 
sweetest; nor when housed and garnered will it keep the longest. 
For young Peregrine there was no need of competitive struggles. 
The days have not yet come, though they are no doubt coming, 
when 4 detur digniori ’ shall be the rule of succession to all titles, 
honours, and privileges whatsoever. Only think what a lift it 
would give to the education of the country in general, if any lad 
from seventeen to twenty-one could go in for a vacant dukedom; 
and if a goodly inheritance could be made absolutely incompatible 
with incorrect spelling and doubtful proficiency in rule of three ! 

Luckily for Peregrine junior these days are not yet at hand, or 
I fear that there would be little chance for him. While Lucius 
Mason was beginning to think that the chemists might be hurried, 
and that agriculture might be beneficially added to philology, our 
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friend Peregrine had just been rusticated, and the head of his college 
had intimated to the baronet that it would be well to take the 
young man’s name off the college books. This accordingly had 
been done, and the heir of The Cleeve was at present at home with 
his mother and grandfather. What special act of grace had led 
to this severity we need not inquire, but we may be sure that the 
frolics of which he had been guilty had been essentially young in 
their nature. lie had assisted in driving a farmer’s sow into the 
man’s best parlour, or had daubed the top of the tutor’s cap with 
white paint, or had perhaps given liberty to a bag full of rats in 
the college hall at dinner-time. Such were the youth’s academical 
amusements, and as they were pursued with unremitting energy it 
was thought well that he should be removed from Oxford. 

Then had come the terrible question of his university bills. One 
after another, half a score of them reached Sir Peregrine, and then 
took place that terrible interview,—such as most young men have 
had to undergo at least once,—in which he was asked how he 
intended to absolve himself from the pecuniary liabilities which he 
had incurred. 

‘ I am sure I don’t know/ said young Orme, sadly. 

‘ But I shall be glad, sir, if you will favour me with your 
intentions,’ said Sir Peregrine, with severity. ‘ A gentleman does 
not, I presume, send his orders to a tradesman without having some 
intention of paying him for his goods.’ 

‘ I intended that they should all be paid, of course.’ 

‘ And how, sir ? by whom ?’ 

4 Well, sir,—I suppose I intended that you should pay them 
and the scapegrace as he spoke looked full up into the baronet’s 
face with his bright blue eyes,—not impudently, as though defying 
his grandfather, but with a bold confidence which at once softened 
the old man’s heart. 

Sir Peregrine turned away and walked twice the length of the 
library; then, returning to the spot where the other stood, he put his 
hand on his grandson’s shoulder. ‘ Well, Peregrine, I will pay 
them,’ he said. ‘ I have no doubt that you did so intend when you 
incurred them;—and that was perhaps natural. I will pay them; 
but for your own sake, and for your dear mother’s sake, I hope that 
they are not very heavy. Can you give me a list of all that you owe ?’ 

Young Peregrine said that lie thought he could, and sitting down 
at once he made a clean breast of it. With all his foibles, follies, 
and youthful ignorances, in two respects he stood on good ground. 
He was neither false nor a coward. He continued to scrawl down 
items as long as there were any of which he could think, and then 
handed over the list in order that his grandfather might add them 
up. It was the last he ever heard of the matter ; and when he re¬ 
visited Oxford some twelve months afterwards, the tradesmen whom 
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he had honoured with his custom bowed to him as low as though 
he had already inherited twenty thousand a year. 

Peregrine Orme was short in stature as was his mother, and he 
also had his mother’s wonderfully bright blue eyes ; but in other 
respects he was very like his father and grandfather; very like 
all the Onnes who had lived for ages past. His hair was light; his 
forehead was not large, but well formed and somewhat prominent; 
his nose had something, though not much, of the eagle’s beak ; his 
mouth was handsome in its curve, and his teeth were good, and his 
chin was divided by a deep dimple. His figure was not only short, 
but stouter than that of the Onnes in general. He was very strong 
on his legs; he could wrestle, and box, and use the single-stick 
with a quickness and precision that was the terror of all the fresh¬ 
men who had come in his way. 

Mrs. Orme, his mother, no doubt thought that he was perfect. 
Looking at the reflex of her own eyes in his, and seeing in his face 
so sweet a portraiture of the nose and mouth and forehead of him 
whom she had loved so dearly and lost so soon, she could not but 
think him perfect. When she was told that the master of Lazarus 
had desired that her son should be removed from his college,, she 
had accused the tyrant of unrelenting, persecuting tyranny; and 
the gentle arguments of Sir Peregrine had no effect towards changing 
her ideas. On that disagreeable matter of the bills little or nothing 
was said to her. Indeed, money was a subject with which she was 
never troubled. Sir Peregrine conceived that money was a man s 
business, and that the softness of a woman’s character should be pre¬ 
served by a total absence of all pecuniary thoughts and cares. 

And then there arose at The Cleeve a question as to what should 
immediately be done with the heir. He himself was by no means so 
well prepared with an answer as had been his friend Lucius Mason. 
When consulted by his grandfather, he said that he did not know. 
He would do anything that Sir Peregrine wished. Would Sir 
Peregrine think it well that he should prepare himself for the 
arduous duties of a master of hounds ? Sir Peregrine did not think 
this at all well, but it did not appear that he himself was prepared 
with any immediate proposition. Then Peregrine discussed the 
matter with his mother, explaining that he had hoped at any rate 
to get the next winter’s hunting with the H. H.-which letters 
have represented the Hamworth Fox Hunt among sporting men 
for many years past. To this his mother made no objection, ex¬ 
pressing a hope, however, that he would go abroad in the spring. 
4 Home-staying youths have ever homely wits,’ she said to him, 
smiling on him ever so sweetly. 

‘ That’s quite true, mother,’ he said. * And that’s why I should 
like to go to Leicestershire this winter.’ But going to Leicester¬ 
shire this winter was out of the question. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE PERILS OF YOUTH. 

Going to Leicestershire was quite out of the question for young 
Orme at this period of his life, but going to London unfortunately 
was not so. He had become acquainted at Oxford with a gentle¬ 
man of great skill in his peculiar line of life, whose usual residence 
was in the metropolis; and so great had been the attraction found 
in the character and pursuits of this skilful gentleman, that our 
hero had not been long at The Cleeve, after his retirement from 
the university, before he visited his friend. Cowcross Street, 
Smithfield, was the site of this professor’s residence, the destruction 
of rats in a barrel was his profession, and his name was Carroty 
Bob. It is not my intention to introduce the reader to Carroty Bob 
in person, as circumstances occurred about this time which brought 
his intimacy with Mr. Orme to an abrupt conclusion. It would 
be needless to tell how our hero was induced to back a certain 
terrier, presumed to be the pride of Smithfield; how a great match 
came off, second only in importance to a contest for the belt of 
England; how money was lost and quarrels arose, and how 
Peregrine Orme thrashed one sporting gent within an inch of his 
life, and fought his way out of Carroty Bob’s house at twelve 
o’clock at night. The tale of the row got into the newspapers, and 
of course reached The Cleeve. Sir Peregrine sent for his grandson 
into his study, and insisted on knowing everything;—how much 
money there was to pay, and what chance there might be of an 
action and damages. Of an action and damages there did not seem 
to be any chance, and the amount of money claimed was not large. 
Rats have this advantage, that they usually come cheaper than 
race-horses; but then, as Sir Peregrine felt sorely, they do not 
sound so well. 

‘ Do you know, sir, that you are breaking your mother’s heart V 
said Sir Peregrine, looking very sternly at the young man—as 
sternly as he was able to look, let him do his worst. 

Peregrine the younger had a very strong idea that he was not 
doing anything of the kind. He had left her only a quarter of an 
hour since; and though she had wept during the interview, she 
had forgiven him with many caresses, and had expressed her 
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opinion that the chief fault had lain with Carroty Bob and those 
other wretched people who had lured her dear child into their 
villainous den. She had altogether failed to conceal her pride at his 
having fought his way out from among them, and had ended by sup 
P y in g his pocket out of her own immediate resources. ‘ I hope not, 
sir, said Peregrine the younger, thinking over some of these things. 

4 But you will, sir, if you go on with this shameless career. & I 
, 0 , no ^, s P eak of myself. I do not expect you to sacrifice your 
tastes for me ; but I did think that you loved your mother F 

4 So I do ;—and you too/ 

‘lam not speaking about myself, sir. When I think what your 

father was at your age how nobly-’ And then the baronet 

was stopped in his speech, and wiped his eyes with his handkerchief. 
‘Do you think that your father, sir, followed such pursuits as 

these ? Bo you think that he spent his time in the pursuit of- 
rats V 1 


‘ WeU >' 1 don,t kn <>w; I don’t think ho did. But I have heard 
you say, sir, that you sometimes went to cockfights when you 
were young/ J 

‘ To cockfights! well, yes. But let me tell you, sir, that I 
always went m the company of gentlemen—that is, when I did o - 0 
which was very seldom.’ The baronet in some after-dinner half- 
hour had allowed this secret of his youth to escape from him, im 
prudently. 

‘ And 1 went to tlu3 house in Cowcross Street with Lord John 
Jbitzjoly/ 

‘ Ihe last man in all London with whom you ought to associate! 
But I am not going to argue with you, sir. If you think, and will 
•continue to think, that the slaughtering of vermin is a proper 

rnirsmf._* 1 r 


4 But, sir, foxes are vermin also/ 

‘ Hold y° ur tongue, sir, and listen to me. You know very well 
what I mean, sir. If you think that—rats are a proper pursuit for a 
gentleman in your sphere of life, and if all that I can say has no 
ettect in changing your opinion,—I shall have done. I have not 
many years of life before me, and when I shall be no more, you 
■can squander the property in any vile pursuits that maybe pleasing 
to you. But, sir, you shall not do it while I am living • nor if I 
can help it, shall you rob your mother of such peace of°mind as is 
left for her in this world. I have only one alternative for you sir 
Sir Peregrine did not stop to explain what might be the 
other branch of this alternative. ‘ Will you give me your word of 
honour as a gentleman that you will never again concern yourself 
in this disgusting pursuit ?* 

Never, grandfather!’ said Peregrine, solemnly. 

Sir Peregrine before he answered bethought himself that any 
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pledge given for a whole life-time must he foolish; and he 
bethought himself also that if he could wean his heir from rats for a 
year or so, the taste would perish from lack of nourishment. ‘ I 
will say for two years,’ said Sir Peregrine, still maintaining his 

austere look. . 

« For two years!’ repeated Peregrine tlio younger; ‘ and this is 

the fourth of October.’ 

< Yes, sir; for two years,’ said the baronet, more angry than 
ever at the young man’s pertinacity, and yet almost amused at his 
grandson’s already formed resolve to go back to his occupation at 
the first opportunity allowed. 

4 Couldn’t you date it from the end of August, sir ? The best of 
the matches always come off in September.’ 

‘ No, sir; I will not date it from any other time than the 
present. Will you give me your word of honour as a gentleman, 
for two years ?’ 

Peregrine thought over the proposition for a minute or two m 
sad anticipation of all that he was to lose, and then slowly gave 
his adhesion to the terms. ‘ Very well, sir ;-for two years.’ And 
then he took out his pocket-book and wrote in it slowly. 

It was at any rate manifest that he intended to keep his word, 
and that was much; so Sir Peregrine accepted the promise for 
what it was worth. ‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ if you have got nothing 
better to do, we will ride down to Crutchley Wood.’ 

« I should like it of all things,’ said his grandson, 

‘ Samson wants me to cut a new hridle-path through from the 
larches at the top of the hill down to Crutchley Bottom; but I 
don’t think I’ll have it done. Tell Jacob to let us have the nags ; 
I’ll ride the gray pony. And ask your mother if she’ll ride with us. 

It was the manner of Sir Peregrine to forgive altogether when 
ho did foro-ive; and to commence his forgiveness in all its integrity 
from the first moment of the pardon. There was nothing he 
disliked so much as being on bad terms with those around him 
and with none more so than with his grandson. Peregrine well 
knew how to make himself pleasant to the old man, and when duly 
encouraged would always do so. And thus the family party, as 
they rode on this occasion through the woods of The Cleeve, 
discussed oaks and larches, beech and birches, as though there 
were no such animal as a rat in existence, and no such place 

known as Cowcross Street. . 

‘ Well, Perry, as you and Samson are both of one mind, 1 
suppose the path must be made,’ said Sir Peregrine, as he got off 
his horse at the entrance of the stable-yard, and prepared to give his 
feeble aid to Mrs. Orme. 

Shortly after this the following note was brought up to lhe 
Cleeve by a messenger from Orley Farm : 


30 ORLEY FARM. 

4 My dear Sir Peregrine, 

4 If you are quite disengaged at twelve o’clock to-morrow, 

I will walk over to The Cleeve at that hour. Or if it would suit 
you better to call here as you are riding, I would remain within 
till you come. I want your kind advice on a certain matter. 

4 Most sincerely yours, 

6 Thursday .’ 4 Mary Mason. 

Lady Mason, when she wrote this note, was well aware that it 
would not be necessary for her to go to The Cleeve. Sir Peregrine’s 
courtesy would not permit him to impose any trouble on a lady 
when the alternative of taking that trouble on himself was given to 
him. Moreover, he liked to have some object for his daily ride; he 
liked to be consulted 4 on certain mattersand he especially liked 
being so consulted by Lady Mason. So he sent word back that he 
would be ac the farm at twelve on the following day, and exactly at 
that hour his gray pony or cob might have been seen slowly walking 
up the avenue to the farm-house. 

The Cleeve was not distant from Orley Farm more than two miles 
by the nearest walking-path, although it could not be driven much 
under five. With any sort of carriage one was obliged to come 
from The Cleeve House down to the lodge on the Ilamworth and 
Alston road, and then to drive through the town of Hamworth, and 
so back to the farm. But in walking one would take the path along 
the river for nearly a mile, thence rise up the hill to the top of 
Crutchley Wood, descend through the wood to Crutchley Bottom, 
and, passing along the valley, come out at the foot of Cleeve Hill, 
just opposite to Orley Farm Gate. The distance for a horseman 
was somewhat greater, seeing that there was not as yet any bridle¬ 
way through Crutchley Wood. Under these circumstances the^ 
journey between the two houses was very frequently made on foot; 
and for those walking from The Cleeve House to Hamworth the 
nearest way was by Lady Mason’s gate. 

Lady Mason’s drawing-room was very pretty, though it was by 
no means fashionably furnished. Indeed, she eschewed fashion in 
all things, and made no pretence of coming out before the world 
as a great lady. She had never kept any kind of carriage, though 
her means, combined with her son’s income, would certainly have 
justified her in a pony-chaise. Since Lucius had become master of 
the house he had presented her with such a vehicle, and also with 
the pony and harness complete; but as yet she had never used it, 
being afraid, as she said to him with a smile, of appearing ambitious 
before the stern citizens of Hamworth. 4 Nonsense, mother,’ he had 
replied, with a considerable amount of young dignity in his face. 

4 We are all entitled to those comforts for which we can afford to 
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pay without injury to any one. I shall take it ill of you if I do 
not see yon nsing it.’ 

‘ Oil, Sir Peregrine, this is so kind of you/ said Lady Mason, 
coming forward to meet her friend. She was plainly dressed, 
without any full exuberance of costume, and yet everything about 
her was neat and pretty, and everything had been the object of 
feminine care. A very plain dress may occasion as much study as 
the most elaborate,—and may be quite as worthy of the study it 
has caused. Lady Mason, I am inclined to think, was by no means 
indifferent to the subject, but then to her belonged the great art of 
hiding her artifice. 

c !Not at all; not at all/ said Sir Peregrine, taking her hand and 
pressing it, as he always did. 4 What is the use of neighbours if 
they are not neighbourly ?’ This was all very well from Sir Pere¬ 
grine in the existing case; but ho was not a man who by any means 
recognized the necessity of being civil to all who lived near him. 
To the great and to the poor he was neighbourly; but it may be 
doubted whether he would have thought much of Lady Mason if 
she had been less good looking or less clever. 

4 Ah! I know how good you always are to me. But I’ll tell you 
why I am troubling you now. Lucius went off two days since to 
Liverpool.’ 

4 My grandson told me that he had left home.’ 

4 He is an excellent young man, and I am sure that I have every 
reason to bo thankful.’ Sir Peregrine, remembering the affair in 
Cowcross Street, and certain other affairs of a somewhat similar 
nature, thought that she had; but for all that he would not have 
exchanged his own bright-eyed lad for Lucius Mason with all his 
virtues and all his learning. 

4 And indeed I am thankful/ continued the widow. 4 Nothing can 
be better than his conduct and mode of life; but-’ 

4 1 hope he has no attraction at Liverpool, of which you dis¬ 
approve.’ 

4 No, no; there is nothing of that kind. His attraction is-; 

but perhaps I had better explain the whole matter. Lucius, you 
know, has taken to farming. 

4 He has taken up the land which you held yourself, has he 
not ?’ 

4 Yes, and a little more ; and he is anxious to add even to that. 
He is very energetic about it, Sir Peregrine,’ 

4 Well; the life of a gentleman farmer is not a bad one ; though 
in his special circumstances I would certainly have recommended a 
profession.’ 

• 4 Acting upon your advice I did urge him to go to the bar. But 
he has a will of his own, and a mind altogether made up as to the 
line of life which he thinks will suit him best. What I fear now 
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is, that he will spend more money upon experiments that he can 

afford.’ _ , 

‘ Experimental farming is an expensive amusement, said Sir 

Peregrine, with a very serious shake of his head. 

‘ I am afraid it is; and now he has gone to Liveipool to buy 

-guano,’ said the widow, feeling some little shame in coming to 

so inconsiderable a conclusion after her somewhat stately prologue. 

‘ To buy guano ! Why could he not get his guano from W alker, 
as my man Symonds does ?’ 

‘ He says it is not good. He analyzed it, and 

* Fiddlestick! Why didn’t he order it in London, if ho didn’t 
like Walker’s. Gone to Liverpool for guano! I’ll tell you what it 
is, Lady Mason; if he intends to farm his land in that way, he 
should have a very considerable capital at his back. It will be a 
long time before he sees his money again.’ Sir Peregrine had been 
farming all his life, and had his own ideas on the subject. He 
knew very well that no gentleman, let him set to work as he might 
with his own land, could do as well with it as a farmer who 
must make a living out of his farming besides paying the rent; 

_who must do that or else have no living; and he knew also that 

such operations as those which his young friend was now about to 
attempt was an amusement fitted only for the rich. It may be also 
that he was a little old fashioned, and therefore prejudiced against 
new combinations between agriculture and chemistry. ‘ He must 
put a stop to that kind of work very soon, Lady Mason; he must 
indeed ; or he will bring himself to ruin—and you with him. 

Lady Mason’s face became very grave and serious. ‘ But what 
can I say to him, Sir Peregrine ? In such a matter as that I am 
afraid that he would not mind me. If you would not object to 
speaking to him ?* 

Sir Peregrin© was graciously pleased to say that he would not 
object. It was a disagreeable task, he said, that of giving advice 
to a young man who was bound by no tie either to take it or even 
to receive it with respect. 

‘ You will not find him at all disrespectful; I think I can 
promise that,’ said the frightened mother: and that matter was 
ended by a promise on the part of the baronet to take the case 
in hand, and to see Lucius immediately on his return from Liver¬ 
pool. ‘ He had better come and dine at The Cleeve,’ said Sir 
Peregrine, ‘ and we will have it out after dinner. All of which 
made Lady Mason very grateful. 
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are of a convenient 8vo size. They form the first issue of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s Works with the original Illustrations in a compact and elegant 

form. 

The edition will be in 22 Volumes. The first Volume will be 

PICKWICK PAPERS, Vol. I..* published ^February 1. 

„ Vol. II., published March 1. 


LIST OF WORKS. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 Vols. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 2 Vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 Vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 2 Vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 2 Vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ, 1 Vol. 

OLIVER TWIST, 1 Vol 
DOMBEY AND SON, 2 Vols. 

DAVID COPPEREIELD, 2 Vols. 

PICTURES EROM ITALY AND AMERICAN 
NOTES, 1 Vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE, 2 Vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 2 Vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1 Vol. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY; 

AND 

BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 







THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


Just published, price 6s., No. XXIII. 


CONTENTS. % 


I. Chateaubriand. 

II. Frederick the First, King of Italy. 

III. The Statutes at Large. 

IV. Demosthenes. 

V. Tests for the Public Service. 

VI. Eugenie du Guerin. 

VII. Old Creeds and New Beliefs. 


VIII. The Growth of Italian Unity. 

IX. Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction. 

X. The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle. 

XI. The Slave States and the Union. 

XII. Books of the Quarter suitable for Read¬ 
ing Societies. 


The National Review, iu defining its distinctive position, may dispense with the 
language of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

. R leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnishing 
intellectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental and 
variable moral purpose. 

• I ' lea \ 63 ^ ie °^ er Q uarterlies the office of representing some constituted party 
m Church or State; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre of 
giavity, and determines the direction and latitude of their critique ou literature, art. 
manuers, and philosophy. 

Wairing with no interest,, and identified with none, it is free to approach every 
problem from the scientific side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and seek 
for it a judicial solution. To learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a sect, 
the reader must look elsewhere ; but if he cares for the principles which underlie the 
conflicts of the hour, if he is eager rather for the opening truth of the future than 
the watchwords of the past, he will meet, in the National Review, the sympathy of 
men who have nothing to prop up and nothiug to destroy, but are resolved to carry 
every discussion to the ultimate test of reality and right. 

, Tbo break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in 
this spirit. Iu every stratum of educated English society, liberal men abound who 
can welcome trustworthy reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic 
nought, and are glad to seek light on their political duties in the atmosphere rather 
of the closet than of the clubs. On the quiet strength of this growing class the 
Review has relied through occasional storms of partisan displeasure. At the same 
time, it has never, by any cosmopolitan professions (which arc but another form of 
party narrowness) contradicted its name of “ National.” In times of foreign conflict, 
the Reviewers have not construed the relations of international justice to the invariable 
disparagement of their own country. In the discussion of internal reform, they 
have protested against the imitation of alien democracies, and traced a method truly 
historical for the adequate expansion of political franchise. In demanding free 
development for the religious thought aud life of England, they have never treated the 
existing creeds and churches as effete, or despaired of their enlargement to the spiritual 
exigencies of the nation. The notices, though numerous, of foreign literature and 
history only serve to make clearer the general tone of hearty reverence for the 
distinctive bases of English character, life, and institutions. 

Of the literary workmanship of the Review, the Conductors are perhaps less at 
liberty to speak than of its spirit and principles. They may, however, be permitted, 
m evidence ot its quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from its pages. 

aspect the National Review enters, with the year 1861, upon anew 
stage. . The publishers, with the experience of several years to guide them, are taking 
a considerable stake m the publication. Their direct interest iu it, however, will in 
no way affect the literary management except by disembarrassing it of business 
cares ;^and obtaining for it, as they hope, the encouragement of an ample and growing 


success. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 








NISSEN AND PARKER, 

43 MARK LANE, LONDON. 



NISSEN AND PARKER, 

43, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURING AND GENERAL EXPORTING STATIONERS, 

To China, the East & West Indies, Australia, South America, the River Plate. 


All descriptions of MANUFACTURED ARTICLES, in largo or small quantities, COLLECTED for the 

above markets. 

Careful selection of suitable goods, and the greatest care in packing, with regard to economy in freight. 

Engraving for Foreign Bank Notes and Cheques, Bills of Exchange, &c. 
FIRST-CLASS ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR BANKERS AND MERCHANTS. 
All the Customary Books and Forms for Public Companies. (Lists on application.) 

NISSEN AND PARKER, 43 MARK LANE, LONDON. 

































































/^MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 

ONLY HOUSE IN LONDON 

L IS AT LONDON BRIDGE.. 


t 

>*< //4*r ^ aT-%, 

• if * ELECTRO \ 

SILVER PLATE • 


<MTV> 1 FAMED FOR 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, 4 


/^MAPPIN BROTHERS, N 

, ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD 

V A.D .1810 ..•> 


l’-irtics about to Furnish are reminder! tint MARTIN BROTHERS guarantee all their 
' Manufactures to be of Good Workmanship and of Full Value for the price charged. 


For Wedding Presents, Testimonials, Prizes, &c. 

Messrs MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully solicit an inspection of their Beautiful Stock, 
whicli is forwarded direct from their Manuf actory, Queen ’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, sent by Post free on 

application to 

67, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


CRUET FRAMES. 
CLARET JUGS . 
FICKLE FRAMES, 
Two Glasses 


28s. 34s. 40s. 42s. 46s. 54s. 62s. 80s. 82s. 126s^ 

66s. 74s. 76s. 82s. 92 s. 126s. each. 

80s. 48s. 54s. each. 


Three „ • • 40s. 64s. 

L1QUER FRAMES, with Three Bottles each . 
TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 

Per Set of Four Pieces, each 
TEA TRAYS 

WAITERS AND SALVERS 
BUTTER COOLERS, 25s. 

CAKE BASKETS . 

SIDE DISHES, per Set of Four 
J)1SH COVERS, per Set of Four . 

TRUIT STANDS AND EPERGNES, each 


70s. 120s. 132s. each. 

. 50s. 64s. 85s. 1039. 140s. 185s. 


84s. 113s. 135s. 190s. £14 10i. 
£12. £14. £18. £21 each. 

24s. 30s. 45s. 70s* 88s. 110s. 

36s. 54s. 60s. 72s. 90s. 

32s. 54s. 70s. 80s. 108s. 190. 

£8 8s. £10 15s. £17 £22. 

£10 10s. £13 12. £22 £25. 


£19. 
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